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Original Papers. 


SiR JOHN FRANKLIN, AND THE EXPEDITION 
FOR HIS RELIEF. 


Remarks of John R. Bartlett, Esq., on the recent 
Arctic Voyages, particularly that of Sir John 
Franklin, and the various Expeditions sent to 
his relief; made to the New York Hist. Society, 
March 5, 1850. 

Mr. BartLett opened the subject by saying : 

“From the deep interest which is felt in all 

parts of the United States in the expedition 

under the command of Sir John Franklin, and 
which has now been absent nearly five years, 
it has appeared to me not inappropriate to lay 
before this Society a brief outline of the pre- 
sent state of arctic geography 5 of the expedi- 
tion of Sir John Franklin, and its objects; of 
the various expeditions which have been sent 
from England to discover and rescue the noble 
and intrepid navigators; of the efforts now in 
progress for a further search after the missi 








noe —— centuries, were also noticed in 
rief. 

The revival of a desire for polar exploration, 
mainly with a view to discover a northwest 
passage, took place in the years 1817 and 
1818. This is said to have grown up in con- 
sequence of accounts brought home by the 
whaling ships from the polar seas, that great 
changes had taken place in the fixed ice of 
those seas, by which they were suddenly ren- 
dered more navigable than they had been for 
many years. “It was supposed that the 
great icy barrier, which had during so man 
ages obstructed these inaccessible regions, had, 
by some revolution of our globe, been broken 
up, and dispersed.” The ocean was reported 
to be full of gigantic icebergs which had 
broken loose from their moorings, and it was 
stated in a Scottish newspaper, that “a stu- 
pendous mountain of ice had been stranded 
on one of the Shetland Islands.” 

About this time appeared the valuable con- 
tribution of Captain (now the Rey. Dr.) 
Scoresby, which, says the United Service Jour- 
nal, “ possessed more than ordinary claims to 
public attention and confidence, as emanating 
from a man aman: qualified to entertain 
correct notions upon the subject. An accurate 
and scientific observer of the phenomena of these 
Boreal regions, trained from infancy in the na- 
yam of the Arctic seas, it was searcely pos- 
sible to find a man possessing the varied ac- 
complishments of Mr, Scoresby, and having 
the actual experience he possessed.” 

These events led to the fitting out of two 
expeditions, which sailed from England in the 
year 1818. The Baffin’s Bay division was 
commanded by Capt. (now Sir John) Ross. 
The other was ordered to proceed direct towards 
the pole, and reach as high a latitude as possi- 
ble. Both expeditions were to make every at- 
tempt possible to reach Behring’s Strait. Lit- 
tle was accomplished by either. Ross coasted 
round Baffin’s Bay, and p Laneaster 
Sound, which he imagined had no outlet. Much 
Sogieess was manifested on his return ; 


ng | and in the following year Captain Parry was des- 


ships; and finally, opinions on the probability | patched, with orders to examine that and other 
of the present safety of the expedition under | openings more closely, with a view to find a 


that disti navigator. people of 
~— are not alone in their s}mpathy for 
Sir John and his devoted wife. It is well known 


that our Chief himself, as well as 
the See: of State, are desirous to send 
relief to the missing ships, and only await the 


authority of Congress and the necessary 
prentiiien for so doing. But this is not all. 
One of our most distinguished merchants is 


— making preparations for and 


— ion, at his own expense, 
for the relief of Sir John Franklin. The par- 
ticulars of this will be given in their proper 


Mr. Bartlett then gave a brief sketch 
of the early attempts to discover a Northwest 
Passage, ge Bt that of Frobisher in 
the year 1576. is daring and zealous navi- 
gator, after many years’ solicitation, succeeded 
in obtai the means to fit out two small 
vessels of but twenty-five tons each, with 
which he braved the and the storms of 
the Arctic Seas, The voyages of Hudson, 
Baffin, Davis, and others, of the seventeenth 
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passage westward. He sailed up Lancaster 
und and Barrow’s Sirait without obstruction, 
as far as Melville Island. 

Mr. Bartlett showed the track of Captain 
Parry, on a very large map of the Arctic re- 
gions, constructed for the purpose, on which 

e also pointed out the course of the several 
expeditions which followed Parry. He also 
= brief notices of the second, third, and 

urth expeditions of this officer, and of the 
several points reached by him. The expedi- 
tions of Sir John Franklin, Sir John Richard- 
son, Captain Back, Dease and Simpson, etc., 
were briefly noticed, and their several routes 
gees out, ro with the discoveries made 

y them. As full particulars of these explora- 
tions are already accessible to our readers, it is 
not gs 9057 Boe ive them in detail. 

Sir John klin sailed from England on the 
19th of May, 1845. His expedition consisted of 
two ships, the Erebus and Terror. Capt. Crozier 
was his associate in command, and a eomple- 
ment of 136 men, in all, made up the party. 
Their orders were to proceed up Lancaster 

















Sound and Barrow’s Strait to Cape Walker, a 
point noticed by Capt. Parry, from which the 
land trended southward. If an opening pre- 
sented here, they were to avail themselves of 
it, and push on towards Behring’s Strait. In 
case this course proved impracticable, their 
orders then were, to attempt the openings at 
the north of Barrow’s Strait, particularly Wel- 
lington Channel, if it should be clear of ice, 
as it was when Capt. Parry passed in his first 
voyage. He was then directed to proceed 
westward towards Behring’s Strait. 

To accomplish this, it was believed that 
three years would suffice; and in case the ex- 
pedition should be unsuccessful, the same pe- 
riod would be required in their endeavors to 
penetrate the several passages referred to, 
Provisions for three years were accordingly 
placed on board, and everything which could 
tend to the comfort and health of the party 
was added. The ships, too, were made 
strong, that they might withstand the pressure 
from the ice to which they would sub- 
jected, and the most approved means were 
adopted to warm and ventilate them. 

On the 26th July, 1845, these ships were 
seen moored to an iceberg, in latitude 74° 48”, 
longitude 66° 13’ W., a point near the middle 
of Baffin’s Bay, and opposite Lancaster Sound, 
no doubt waiting for an opening through the 
floating or “ Middle Ice,” which is always 
found in this bay. This was the last seen of 
the ships. 

The probability is that the middle ice was 
passed, and that the ships entered Lancaster 
Sound; but what course they took afterwards 
is, of course, not known. No trace has been 
found of them on the shores visited by the va- 
rious whaling vessels. 

In November, 1849, accounts were brought 
us by one of our whaling vessels at New Lon- 
don, and similar accounts were carried to Eng- 
land by other vessels, that when at Pond’s 
Bay, a little south of Lancaster Sound, the 
whaling fleet then there had been visited by a 
party of Esquimaux, who stated that they had 
seen and visited four large ships, two of 
which had been frozen up there for four win- 
ters,and the others one winter. There was then 
a communication between these several ships, 


and their crews were said to be in good health. 
The Esquimaux drew a map of the place, 
showing the positions of the ips ; 


all of which bore the mark of truthful- 
ness. The vessels which were said to have 
been there one year were oneness to be Capt. 
Ross’s, the others Sir John Franklin’s. Since 
the return of Capt. Ross, the reliance which 
had been placed on the story of the Es 
quimaux has been generally abandoned ; afew, 
however, hope that there may be truth in it, 
In the year 1848, no tidings having been re- 
ceived from Sir John Franklin, the British Ad- 
miralty and the friends of the intrepid navigator, 
determined to send out vessels for his succor. 
Three expeditions were accordingly eevee 
by the stameanelly to be pio din differ- 
ent directions. x 
The first vessel which sailed was the 
Plover, under Captain Moore. She left Eng- 
land on the 31st January, 1848, expecting to 
reach Behring’s Strait by August, which 
have given time for two months’ explo 
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of the Arcti¢é Sea. But proving a bad sailer, Behring’s Strait for their winter quarters, in ‘turalist ; and Mr. Collinson, mate, in one; Mr 
she only reached the Sandwich Islands on the the summer of 1849, arriving at Chamisso | ae ey ar Mr. Pakenham, midship- 
myself 


22d August, a period too iate to make the at- Island, their place of rendezvous within the man, an : 
Capt. Moore accordingly proceeded straits, on the 14th of July; one vessel pre- | ing of being able to reach the island. 


tempt. 
to Ps coast of Kamtchatka, where he win- 
tered. 

The Herald, a surveying vessel employed in 
the Pacific, under command of Captain Kellett, 
was directed to join the Plover at some point 
near Behring’s Strait. Captain K. was order- 
ed to take her under his direction, and search 
the Polar Sea north of that strait for Sir John 
Franklin. 

The second expedition was placed under 


the command of Sir John Richardson, a gen- | ed 
tleman who had distinguished himself in the | 


overland expedition of Sir John Franklin 
many years before. His instructions were to 
[vs overland to Mackenzie's River; to 
‘ollow that river to the Arctic Sea, and then 
with boats to examine the coast extending to 
the mouth of the Coppermine River, as well as 
the lands contiguous thereto. It was supposed 
that if Sir John Franklin had abandoned his 
ships and taken to his boats, or if he had sent 
out any parties to explore, they would have 
made every exertion to reach this coast. From 
this point they could proceed either to the 
Russian settlement at Colville River, or over- 
land to Hudson’s Bay or Montreal. 

The third: and most important division of 
the relief expeditions, was that under Sir 
James Ross and Captain Bird, in the ships 
Enterprise and Investigator. ‘This expedition 
was directed to enter Barrow’s Strait, to ex- 
amine the prominent points of land as it pass- 
ed up, particularly the points leading up Wel- 
lington Channel on the north and Cape 
Walker on the south, for traces of the missing 
expedition, and then to proceed westward to- 
wards Melville Island. On this division a 
much greater sum had been expended than on 
the others; the ships were provisioned so as 
to enable them to winter in the Arctic regions, 
which would give them two summers for their 
explorations. They were to follow the sup- 
posed track of Sir John Franklin; and, of 
course, great hopes were entertained of the 
success of the expedition. 

The fourth and last division was simply a 
store-ship called the North Star, Mr. Sesaders 
commanding. This vessel was laden with 
supplies for the Franklin expedition. “The 
main object of the voyage was, first, by re- 
plenishing the stock of provisions in the ships 
of Sir James Ross, to prevent the return of 
the Inves/igator, Capt. Bird, to England in the 
summer of 1849; in order that Captain Bird 
with his ship might continue to co-operate with 
Sir James Ross in prosecuting his search, 
during the summer of 1850; and, secondly, 
in case of not meeting with the Investigator 
or her boats, to land the necessary supplies at 
certain points on the south side of Lancaster 
Sound and Barrow’s Strait. The preference 
was to be given to Whaler Point on Leopold 
Island. If these places were inaccessible, the 
supplies were to be left at Pond’s Bay. This 
being accomplished, the North Star was then 
to run up to the head of Baffin’s Bay and ex- 
amine the openings known as Smith’s and 
Jones’s Sounds. “But it was ordered, and 
the order was reiterated,” says Dr. Scoresby, 
“that the commander of the North Siar should 
carefully avoid risking all hazard of being de- 
tained throughout the winter.” 

Such were the four expeditions sent in 
search of Sir John Franklin, from all of which 
we have heard except the last. Their results 
I °° proceed to state. 

Herald and Plover proceeded to 


ceding the other by a day only, They were 
joined here by a private yaeht, the Nancy 
Dawson, belonging to and commanded by Mr. 
Shedden. The object of this gentleman was 
to search for and aid Sir John Franklin, He 
was last from Hong Kong. 

On the 18th of July they sailed on their 
voyage of research. Passing Icy Cape, a boat 
prise had was arranged and despatehed on the 
25th, consisting of the Herald’s pinnace, deck- 
over, and three other boats. The Naney | 
Dawson joined them; when this expedition of 
small eraft boldly pushed its way into the 
Arctic Sea for some distance beyond Point 
Barrow Here, according to instructions, they 
despatched two whale boats, fully provisioned 
and equipped for separate service. These 
boats were directed to proceed along, and ex- 
amine the coast as far as Mackenzie's River for 
traces of the missing ships; and, if they 
attained that point, were to ascend the river to 
Fort Hope, and return by the way of York 
Factory, a trading post on Hudson’s Bay, in 
the summer of the present year. 

The Herald, after despatching the boat ex- 
pedition to Mackenzie’s River, advanced to the 
northward, until the 28th July, when she 
reached the great field of pack ice, which 
stopped her further progress. This was in 
latitude 72° 51’ N. longitude 163° 48’ W. 
From this time until the 17th of August, the | 
ship continued to foree her way along the edge 
of the pack, exploring the region between the 
extreme northern point of the American coast 
and the contiguous parts of Asia, when land 
was discovered from the mast head. The de- 
tails of these explorations are given with 
minuteness in the official report of er Kel- 
lett; but as they embrace no events of impor- 
tance until land was seen, they are 
over. The particulars of the discovery alluded 
|to are of interest, and are given in order to | 
‘complete our narrative. The island visited 
‘was in latitude 71° 20’ N., longitude 175° 

16’ W. 

“In running a course along the pack to- 
| wards our first discovery, a small group of 
|islands was reported on our port beam, a con- 
siderable distance within the outer margin of 
! the ice. 

“The pack here was not so close as I found 

it before. Lanes of water could be seen 
‘reaching almost up to the group, but too nar- 
‘row to enter unless the ship had been sufli- 
ciently fortified to force a hole for herself. 

“These small islands at intervals were very 
distinct, and were not considered at the time 
very distant. 

“ Still more distant than this group (from 
the deck) a very extensive and high land was 
reported, which I had been watching for some 
time, and anxiously awaited a report from 
some one else. 

“From the time land was reported until we 
hove to under it, we ran 25 miles direetly for 
it. i“ aa we could not see wg o k 
joined it, but as we approached the is we 
found the pack to ts. on the island, and to ex- 
tend from it as far as the eye could reach to 
the E. 8. E. 

“The weather, which had been fine all day, 
now changed suddenly to dense clouds and 
snow showers, blowing fresh from the south, 
with so much sea that I did not anchor as I in- 
tended. 

“T left the ship with two boats; the senior 














lieutenant, Mr. Maguire; Mr. Seemann, na- 


in the other, almost despair- 


“The ship kept off and on outside the thick- 
est part of the loose iee, through which the 
boats were obliged to be very careful in pick- 
ing their way, on the S. E. side, where [ 
thought I might have ascended. We reached 
the island, and found running on it a very 
heavy sea; the first lieutenant, however, land. 
ed, having backed his boat in until he could 
get foothold (without epoming , and then 
jumped overboard. I followed his example; 
the others were anxious to do the same, but the 
sea was so high that I could not permit them. 

“We hoisted the jack and took possession 
of the island with the usual ceremonies, in the 
name of her most gracious Mujesty Queen 
Victoria. 

“The extent we had to walk over was not 
more than 30 feet. From this space and a 
short distance that we serambled up, we col- 
lected eight species of plants; specimens of 
the rock were also brought away. 

“With the time we could and our 
materials, the island was perfeetly maccessible 
to us. This was a great disappointment to 
us, as from its summit, which is elevated above 
the sea 1,400 feet, much could have been seen, 
and all doubt set aside, more particularly as I 
knew the moment I got on board I should be 


obliged to carry sail to get off the pack and 


out of the bight of it we were in; neither 
could I expect at this late period of the season 
the weather would improve. 

“ The island on which I landed is four miles 
and a half in extent east and west, and about 
two and a half north and south, in the shape 
of a triangle, the western end being its apex. 
It is almost inaccessible on all sides, and a 
solid mass of granite. Innumerable black 
and white divers (common to this sea) here 
found a safe place to deposit their eggs and 
bring up their young; not a walrus or seal 
was seen on its shore, or on the ice in its 
vicinity. We observed here none of the small 
land birds that were so numerous about us be- 
fore making the land. 

“It becomes a nervous thing to report a dis- 
covery of land in these regions without actu- 
ally landing on it, after the unfortunate mis- 
take to the southward; but so far asa man 
ean be certain, who has 130 pairs of eyes to 
assist him, all agreeing, I am certain we have 
discovered an extensive land. I think, also, it 
is more than probable that these peaks we saw 
are a continuation of the range of mountains 
seen by the natives off Cape Jakan (coast of 
Asia), mentioned by Baron Wrangell in his 
Polar vo I returned to the ship at 7 
P. M., and very reluctantly made all the sail we 
could carry from this interesting neighborhood 
to the south-east, the wind at the time allow- 
ing me to lie just clear of the pack. 

“ August 18.—Towards the morning we had 
a very strong wind, with constant snow storms 
and excessive cold. The wind having changed 
to the northward left me no choice but to re- 
turn to my rendezvous for the ~ 

No traces of Sir John Franklin were met with 
by the Herald, the Plover, or their boats, as far 
as heard from. The Plover was then equipped 
and provisioned for the winter, and after mak- 
ing other researches, was direeted to take up 
her winter quarters in Kotzebue Sound. From 
this place Captain Moore will continue his ex- 
plorations during the summer of 1850, in 
search of the missing expedition. 

The second meme in order is that of Sir 
John Richardson. This gentleman, accompa- 
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nied by Dr. Rae, left Liverpool on the 25th of 
Mareh, 1848, arrived in New York a fortnight 
afterwards, and ed at once to Montreal. 
Here he was joined by 16 Canadian voyageurs, 
provided by Sir George Simpson, when the 
party proceeded on their journey by the way 
of Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, Superior, Lake 
of the Woods, and Lake Winipeg, reaching 
Cumberland House on the 19th of June. A 
few days after, Sir John overtook the party 
which left England before him, under Mr. Rae, 
and had come by way of Hudson’s Bay. This 
party consisted of 16 Canadian voyageurs, 
with a large batteau, four boats, brought from 
England, with their crews of five seamen and 
fifteen sappers and miners. The provisions 
and stores for the expedition were also brought 
by this party. On passing the last portage, 
the two canoes, with their crews, were sent to 
Canada. The party again divided on reaching 
Mackenzie’s River. Sir John Richardson an 
Mr. Rae proceeded with two boats and their 
crews down Mackenzie’s River, while Mr. Bell, 
with the remainder of the party, took the win- 
ter stores and hastened to Great Bear Lake, 
to establish a fishery, as well as to erect 
dwelling-houses and storehouses for the whole 
party, when it should assemble for its winter 
quarters. Two men were also dispatched to 
the mouth of Coppermine River, there to hunt 
and await the arrival of the boats. 


Sir John reached the sea on the 4th of 
August, and had an interview with about 300 
Esquimaux, who were collected to meet him, 
having been afprised of his coming by signal 
fires Tighted their hunting parties on the 
hills skirting the river. The distance from 
Point Encounter where they met this party, to 
the mouth of Coppermine River, including the 
large inflexions of the coast line, is wpeasds of 
600 miles; and as they had almost constantly 
head winds, they rowed along near the shore. 
Their communications with the Esquimaux, 
assembled on the head lands to hunt whales, 
or in pursuit of reindeer, were frequent. 
They came off to the boats with confidence, 
and through the medium of an Esquimaux in 
the party of Sir John, who spoke good Eng- 
lish, they were able to converse freely to- 
gether. These Esquimaux invariably told 
them that no ships had passed, and were re- 
joiced to learn by our inquiries made of them, 
that there was a prospect of their seeing more 
white men on their shores. Up to Ca 
Bathurst, or about one third of the distance 
between the Mackenzie and Coppermine, the 
Esquimaux informed them that for six weeks 
of the summer, or, as they expressed it, for the 
greater of two moons, during which they 
were chiefly occupied in the pursuit of whales, 
the Esha’ ow any ice. 

t Cape Bathurst they erected. a signal 

and deposited a ease of pemmican. Siilae 
deposits were made on other prominent 
ae ding C; 

er rounding Cape Parry, they observed 
for the first time on their vara, chs of drift 
ice, which increased as they advanced. No 
Esquimaux were seen here, though traces of 
them were noticed. 

On the 22d of August the weather sud- 
denly changed, and e cold. Snow 
storms were frequent, and the pro of the 
boats was much impeded by new ice. 
After much labor, in hauling the boats over 
the ice, in making portages along the shore, 
and with the aid of occasional spaces of water, 
the party succeeded in reaching a point near 
the mouth of Coppermine River by the end of 
the month. Here they left their hoats, buried 
their provisions and ammunition, and on the 3d 








of September, with thirteen days’ provisions, 
set out on foot for their winter quarters, at 
Fort Confidence, which they reached in safety 
on the thirteenth day. 

In the spring of 1849, Mr. Rae volunteered 
his services, with an excellent crew of experi- 
enced voyageurs, to proceed to the mouth of 
the Coppermine River, there to take their 
boats, and about the middle of July, at which 
time the sea is open, explore the region north- 
ward. His intention was to cross over to 
Wollaston Land, and endeavor to penetrate to 
the northward, erecting signal columns, and 
making deposits on prominent headlands, and 
especially on the north shore of Banks’s Land, 
should he be fortunate enough to reach that 
coast, He was directed to return during the 
summer, also to engage one or more families 
of Indian hunters to pass the sammer of 1850 
on the banks of Coppermine River, to be 
ready to assist any party that may direct their 
course that way. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


Abuaure Passages from Pew Books. 


MR. MONEYPENNY'S ADVENTURES. 


{From the concluding part of Mr. Mataews* Romance, 
to be issued shortly by Dewitt & Davenport.) 


A PAIR OF MUSICAL LIONS. 

On the opening of the door by the Irish 
waiter in the white roundabout, a head popped 
in with long hair and wide-staring eyes, which 
was followed immediately by the hopping in 
of a coat or cloak, very like a cartman’s frock, 
only of broadcloth, with a body in it, with a 
couple of supporters in gigantic stripes or 
checks. This singular apparition glared about 
the hall two or three times wildly, got out of 
the cartman’s frock, which, with the hat, it 
presented to the Irish waiter, and on his throw- 
ing open the front parlor door, the apparition 
hopped in. Within, he stared up and down 
the room hastily, and finding himself alone, 
commenced rubbing his hands together briskly, 
turning his body rapidly about on the legs 
before the fire, some twenty times; which 
exercise completed to his satisfaction, he pro- 
ceeded in his check pants, to hop about like a 
frog, inspecting the walls. With an irrepres- 
sible galvanie movement, he had passed from 
one painting to another, till he came to a mass 
of white and green, which passes in the popu- 
lar eye for the Falls of Niagara, as seen from 











pe | some point by somebody or other, and which 


brought him to a stand-still. Three times he 
rolled his eyes about, and three times he lifted 
his hands, when he cried, “I have it!” and fell 
back to the fire again, where he stood con- 
gratulating himself, when a second apparition, 
still wilder than the first, with more hair, a 
bigger check in his breeches, and his coat but- 
toned with fury to the throat, was let into the 
lor. The second took not the slightest 
eed of the first, but humming a gentle air, 
strolled through the rooms, regardless of every 
earthly object but himself; when, looking 
about in a eareless way, his eye also got a 
view of the Niagara, which he contemplated 
with a glance as he passed up and down, and 
with a jerk at the top of his collar and the 
bottom of the coat, he also exclaimed, “I have 
it!’ At this, the first came promptly forward 


and said, 
M. Leowulf Deker- 


“What you mean? 
dogge ?” 

e other regarded him severely, and an- 
swered, 

“IT mean this, M. Vambursmash; J’ve just 
anne in my head a Niagara symphony, 
vich I shall have de pleasure to present to z 
generous American public pabteed oie ly.” 
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romptly retorted, 
e first, and before 


“Sir!” Vambursmash 
“dat’s mine—I was here 


you did come in, I have arranged a beautiful 


Niagara anthem, which I shall play imme- 
diately before de generous American public.” 

“Vambursmash, I am afraid you are one 
great humbug.” 

“If dere be a greater humbug dan another, 
I tink it must be M. Dekerdogge, first violin 
to his gracious majesty, de king of Norway.” 

When the door opened and admitted Mr. 
Moneypenny, these two great men were stand- 
ing each at a side of the fire, with his back to 
the other, and, seeing such an intolerable 
quantity of hair and check breeches, that 
simple-witted old gentleman was greatly dis- 
posed to regard himself as having got into the 
wrong house; it even occurred to his foolish 
understanding that he must have been travel- 
ling all night, and had arrived, in the course of 
his journeyings, among a people of whom no 
account had as yet been given in the geogra- 
phies. Mr. Moneypenny was still lost in con- 
templation of these wonderful creatures, when 
a middle-aged gentleman with heavy whiskers 
joined them. He was no sooner within reach 
than they spun about, and at the same moment 
seized on one of his outstretched hands, and 
began drawing him, each his own way, appeal- 
ing to his ear with great vehemence and vio- 
lence of gesticulation. 

“The grand Niagara symphony, Colonel,” 
said Dekerdogge. 

“ 4 capital idea !” said the Colonel. 

“The grand Niagara anthem, Colonel,” said 
Vambursmash. 

“Excellent !” said the Colonel. 

“Tm de first man dat ever tought of such 
ating!” in a mysterious whisper from Deker- 
dogge. 

“It’s an original idea with me!” said Vam- 
bursmash, clapping his mouth close to the ear 
of the Colonel. “ Dat Dekerdogge is a dread- 
ful humbug, I’m afraid.” 

A TOMBS’ LAWYER. 

Mr. Moneypenny had been solicited, as an 
act of justice to a greatly-injured man, to call 
immediately at the office of Hiram B. R. Trout, 
Counsellor at Law, etc., office 52 Centre street. 
The greatly-injured man was William Augustus 
Pierce ; and although Mr. Moneypenny had been 
surprised and shocked at his distant demeanor 
towards the Indian woman on her arrest, he 
was resolved that he should not be harmed 
through any neglect of his. He would have 
adopted the same resolution if Pierce had been 
proven to be the blackest criminal on the face 
of the earth. He accordingly made his way 
promptly with the ragged messenger to the 
short-bodied, make-believe white building 
which claims 52 for its number. 

Number fifiy-two distinguished itself from 
all the other houses of the neighborhood by 
wearing on its front, like so many patches, 
warts, and eruptions, innumerable rusty pots, 

idirons, hooks, chains, Dutch ovens—and 
T iharaeit, by a rusty-looking rooster hung 
in asmall cage by the door. Up stairs in two 
steps, in his zeal to have justice done, Mr. 
Moneypenny entered a dingy room, lighted or 
shaded with a dirty dormer window, netted 
with cobwebs in every corner, and strewn with 
broken papers and odd volumes, seattered hig- 
gledy-piggledy about; there were no two vo- 
lumes in the room standing beside each other, 
no two papers to be found in company; a 
single stumpy, inky quill, lay on a tattered ta- 
ble ; and moving among them all with an un- 
steady step and eye, and with slouchy dress, 
Counsellor Trout made believe, as the door 
opened, to be busy consulting a great variety of 




























































































; authorities, and was going about the broken- 
} down shelves with as much gravity and regu- 

— of demeanor, picking out stray volumes, 

f leaves and laying them on the table, as 

though he had been -~ chief ae “ himself 
ng up acase in the great law library at 
bo the Capitol. He offered a broken-bottomed 
Be chair to Mr. Moneypenny, and begged to be 
aot excused a moment, as he was just then on the 
track of a curious case, which he was sure he 
should find in the 5th Johnson, or the 14th 
Page, or the 9th Hall, or somewhere else. If 
he only had any one of these books in his 
collection, no doubt he would. After piling 
up at great pains, wide open, in a heap, like so 
many shell-fish, some dozen good-for-nothing 
volumes, tying a number of stray papers, which 
he picked from about the room, in a faded red 
string, and buttoning his coat firmly up to the 
fs oon he drew up ina one-armed arm-chair 
at tattered round table, and looked at Mr. 
Moneypenny steadily and gravely for half a 
minute, when he spoke. 

“ I see it, sir, I see it in every line of your 
countenance. We are safe in your hands,” 
said Counsellor Trout. “ Will you be good 
enough to state what you know, Mr. Money- 
penny, in reference to the shooting or wound- 
ing of the Indian at Mrs. Jones’s party in Fifth 
Avenue ?” 

“T can answer you in a few words,” replied 
Mr. cy aman “I was standing where I 
saw Mr. Pierce extend his right arm—there 
was a flash of fire—a report—and at that mo- 
ment the Indian man fell upon the floor. Mr. 
Pierce must have fired the shot.” 

“ Are you not a little hasty,” said Counsel- 
lor Trout, “ in asserting that Mr. Pierce must 
have fired the shot ?” 

“ May would perhaps be more correct,” 
added Mr. Moneypenny. 

“ Do you think you are strictly accurate in 
saying it was a shot that was fired t Did you 
see the shot ?” 

“ I did not,” answered Mr. Moneypenny. 

“And are you quite sure it was fired? 
There was a report, true ; but may it not have 
been an air-gun, or something of that kind? 
Or would you undertake to eay it was not the 
sudden elapping-to of a door? 

“I have known a door to make a noise very 
like it.” 

“The Indian, we will admit, fell upon the 
floor. Did you examine the wound to learn 
from which direction the shot came ?” 

“Tt may have come from the front room. 
Heaven! To think that I may have wrong- 
fully suspected Mr. Pierce !” 

* We cannot be too careful, sir. This world 
is full of pitfalls, Mr. Moneypenny, for the 
tender conscience.” 

At this moment a ragged boy came in in 
great haste, and whispered in the ear of Coun- 
sellor Trout, “* Clap it on, by all means!” he 
whispered rly, in return, to the boy, and 
anime him by the shoulder to speed him on 

is way to the officer who was to clap on the 
writ on the furniture of a widow woman, for 
— due to the learned counsellor him- 
self. 

“ As I was saying, Mr. Moneypenny, we 
ean’t be too nice in what we say and do in 
these matters. You see, after all, ou really 
know nothing about this business of the shoot- 
ing of the Indian.” 

“ I begin to see that I do not.” 

“ You will find in the book of Deuteronomy, 
chapter nineteen, verse fifteen, and following, 
some excellent helps for the conscience in sue 
like cases.” 

“TI shall go home immediately and consult 
these passages.” 
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“You can’t do better, sir”’ Mr. Money- 
penny had risen, and Counsellor Trout had 
opened the deer. “ Be careful of the stairs, 
sir.” 

The caution was just given in time to save 
Mr. Moneypenny bun stumbling against a 
noted burglar, who was ngewe way up 
with a couple of friends. in unshaven beards, 
to make arrangements for his defenee, which 
seemed to require two vigorous gentlemen like 
these he was bringing up, to carry it through. 





NEW POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF “FESTUS.” 


[From “ The Angel Wor'd, and other Poems,” by Puttir 
James Baitey, in the press of Ticknor, Reed, and 
Fields.) 

THE RETURN, 


Tuey come from the ends of the earth, 
White with its aged snows ; 
From the bounding breast of the tropic tide, 
Where the day-beam ever glows ; 
From the east where first they dwelt, 
From the north, and the south, and the west, 
Where the sun puts on his robe of light, 
And lays down his crown to rest. 


Out of every land they come— 
Where the palm triumphant grows, 
Where the vine overshadows the roofs and the 
hills, 
And the gold-orbed orange glows ; 
Where the olive and fig-tree thrive, 
And the rich pomegranates red, 
Where the citron blooms, and the apple of ill 
Bows down its fragrant head, 


From the lands where the gems are born— 
Opal and emerald bright; 

From shores where the ruddy corals grow, 
And pearls with their mellow light ; 

Where silver and gold are dug, 
And the diamond rivers roll, 

And the marble white as the still moonlight 
Is quarried, and jetty coal ;— 


They come—with a gladdening shout ; 
They come—with a tear of joy ; 

Father and daughter, youth and maid, 
Mother and blooming boy. 

A thousand dwellings they leave, 
Dwellings—but not a Home ; 

To them there is none but the sacred soil, 
And the land whereto they come. 


And the Temple again shall be built, 
And filled as it was of yore ; 
And the burden be lift from the heart of the 
world, 
And the nations all adore ; 
Prayers to the throne of Heaven 
Morning and eve shall rise, 
And unto and not of the Lamb 
Shall be the sacrifice. 





THE RING-——A BALLAD. 


Tavs to a fair Venetian maid, 
The proudest of the train, 

With which the Doge went forth arrayed 
To wed his vassal main, 

“ This very day,” her lover said, 

« Will Venice go the sea to wed.” 


« Now tell me, lady, what to do, 
To win this hand of thine ; 
I'll risk both soul and body too, 
For such a prize divine.” 
“ Tl have the bridal ring,” said she, 
“ Wherewith the Doge will wed the sea.” 


Come forth the Doge and all his train, 
And sailed upon the sea ; 

The banners waved, and music’s strain 
Rose soft and heavenwardly ;— 

And blue waves raced to seize the ring 

Which glided through them glittering. 


The lover through the bright array 
Rushed by the Doge’s side :— 
















He heard a shriek, but down he dived, 
To follow where the ring arrived. 


He sought so long, that all above 
Believed him gone for aye, 

Nor knew they ’twas his haughty love 
Who shrieked and swooned away. 
At length he rose to Jight—half-dead— 

But held the ring above his head. 


The lady wept—the lover smiled— 
She had not deemed he would 

Have dared it,—was a foolish child— 
And loved as none else could. 

“ Take it and be a faithful bride 

‘To death,” the lover said, and died. 


The lady to a convent hied, 
And took the holy vows, 
And was till death a faithful bride 
To her Eternal spouse. 
And then the ring her lover gave 
They buried with her in the grave. 





Revirws. 


ARISTOPHANES. 

The Birds of Aristophanes, with Notes, and a 
Metrical Table, by C. C. Felton, Eliot Pro- 
fessor of Greek Literature in Harvard Col- 
lege. Cambridge, Mass.: John Bartlett. 
1849. 

Ir we have been somewhat behindhand in no 

ticing this edition, it is simply beeause, net 

being afraid of the “ prejudice” whieh Sydney 

Smith is said to have alleged as a dissuasive 

from the practice, we usually read a book be- 

fore reviewing it. But inasmuch as one is 
peculiarly apt to get a prejudice for or against 

a classical editor by ing him, it is most 

fitting and proper to go over the original very 

rt ally, ~ toe up one’s py ae all <1 
easant little disputed passages before touc 
ce the editer’s comments at all, and this we 
have done also, and it is not a work of one 
sitting. Truly a thankless and profitless voca- 
tion that of the conscientioys reviewer 
among us! He devotes more time to the 
composition of a short essay than many “ po- 
pular” authors (of the yellow-and-brown-paper 
school) require to turn out a volume, collates 
old note-books, grubs among musty quartos, 
corrects and re-corrects proofs that e him 
suspect the compositors of being in the pay of 





some secret society for the encouragement of 
profanity ; and all this for no soli pudding, 


and a very small amount of em In- 
deed ids and is usually Lew gee very 
dissimilar to the proverbial “ monkey’s allow- 
ance.” Those who show their own rance 
most plentifully whenever they write, charge 
him with writing to show his knowledge ; 
those with whom the number of pages ina 
book and the publisher’s name on its tile-page 
go a great way towards determining their 
opinion of its merit, think it a shame that an 
Pee yin writer in one corner of a periodical 
should pronounce on the worth of an author 
who comes out under his own colors in a great 
calf or sheep-bound octavo ; and others again, 
who would probably be startled at the paradox 
that no man can a) iate a dinner unless able 
to cook it, fall foul of him for not writing bad 
books himself instead of exposing the bad 
read eet Pring “— ye ype 
tem to si of mo- 
narchy, when we think how bn ti over the 
water gather in gold and «téos together, espe- 
cially when ne theme by the remembrance of 
a drop of the shower that once fell upon our- 
selves, what time having oceasion to Sinsetch 
fourteen pages of manuscript across the At- 
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lantic, we received ourselves by the next 

steamer in fair type, without a misprint, and 

with the supplementary honorarium of five 
neas. 

But as it is, our reviewing, whether a good 
or a bad action, must be its own reward; and 
we must console ourselves with the pleasure 
of helping to mention one who has taken the 
bold and meritorious step of introducing a new 
classic to our students. Professor Felton is 
as yet the only American editor of Aristo- 
phanes. The classical course in most of our 
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teresting conjecture is supported by many in- | reeting the first impression by personal inter- 


genious and probable arguments, one of which | 
only we shall give a hint of as a specimen. | 
One of the most striking and important scenes | 


in the Clouds is that where the Diezologus and 


Adicologus—the Right Cause and the Wrong 
Cause—are introduced, arguing before the | 
young man whom the Sophists wish to prose- | 

tize. The Wrong Cause gains the day, and | 
the youth accordingly gives in his adhesion to | 
Socrates, Now we leara from the Scholiast | 
here, and other authorities, that it was Prota- 


course with him, and intimate knowledge of 
his mind. Then he was the particular friend 
of Alcibiades (whom he seems to have eculti- 
vated on the same principle that sometimes in- 
duces a virtuous matron to take up and patron. 
ize a juvenile roué, in the hope of reclaim. 
ing him, and apparently with about as much 
success as usually attends her efforts), and 
Alcibiades the demagogue was a natural enemy 
of the satirist. In short, appearances were 
against the philosopher, and appearances are 


colleges is so limited, so much made up of goras who first avowedly taught how “ to make most tempting to the comedian whose business 
the worse appear the better reason,” and that |is chiefly with superficial follies, and who can 
from this very circumstance he acquired the | only investigate or introduce a principle by 


books rather than suljects, and there are so few 
among us who carry out their classical studies 
in after life, either as a business ora pleasure, that 
to attempt inserting a new name in the establish- 
ed schedule is a task that requires much courage, 
and seldom obtains much success. With any 
one but a college professor it is absolutely im- 
a even a professor's influence is apt to 
local, and confined to his own particular 
institution. We are therefore not a liitle 
pleased to find that Mr. Felton’s first attempt 
on the old comedian,* has met with so much 
suceess as to encourage him to a second trial. 

Of the standard Greek authors, not forming 
a part of our usual college course, there is 
none, with the exception possibly of Aristotle, 
whom we would rather see introduced into it 
than Aristophanes. Admirable per se as one 
of the greatest humorists the world has ever 
produced, he derives additional interest and 
value from the light he throws upon the poli- 
tical and social life of Athens. In this respect 
his comedies are to us (the illustration is an 
obvious one, and has been used before) very 
much what a file of Athenian newspapers 
would be. And yet, so various are the for- 
tunes of great authors in different ages, he 
was for a long time regarded by the moderns 
as little more than a malignant buffeon, Many 
of our readers doubtless remember the notices 
of him in Rollin, and writers of that class and 
time, according to whose aceounts the Clouds 
would be about on a level with “the Serious 
Family,” or any other ephemeral burlesque on 
religion and morality ; and preserved to after 
times only by the bad reputation of having 
contributed to the destruction of society. Sub- 
sequently the English elassieal publie (a term 
which ineludes ei portion of the English 
literary public) very generally took up the 
study and defence of our author, being incited 
thereto not only by his hearty humor, but also 
by his stout conservative opinions, and the 
earnestness, dexterity, and general applieabilit 
of his attacks on demagogues radicals. 
His sareasms and invectives against Cleon 
were to them enhanced by the readiness with 
whieh they could be transferred to O'Connell. 
From the tradueer of good men he became 
elevated to the champion of virtue and law. 
And whereas his continual and undeniable de- 
bwe ea wd Socrates remained an awkward 

eature in pleasant picture drawn of him, 
some of his admirers wh ses far as to suggest 
that this might be all right—that Socrates was 
somewhat of a humbug after all, and by no 
means deserving his general reputation. A 
good deal of innucnio to this effect may be 
found in Mitehell. It is robbing Peter to pay 
Paul with a vengeance. 

Much more reasonable is the Teutonic spe- 
culation that the objects of Aristo 4 
attaek in the Clouds were, nominally 
Socrates and his diseiples, but really Pro 
and Prodieus, the fathers and founders of the 
Sophists par sang, who had then just arrived 
in Athens, and were notorious lions. This in- 


* The Clouds, which has gone through two editions. 








‘nickname of Logos. Here then the allusion 
is evidently to him. Admitting, however, this 
| supposition to its fullest extent, it only proves | 
that Aristophanes, not being entirely ignorant | 
of Socrates’ character and tenets, nevertheless | 
wilfully confounded him with the Sophists. 

For our own part, at the risk of becoming | 
obnoxious to the charge of great presumption, | 
we must say that there never seemed to us| 
anything so very extraordinary in this differ- | 
ence between the Aristophanie and the real 
Socrates, nor anything inconsistent with the 
fact of the comedian’s being a good man, ac- 
cording to the standard of goodness in his 
time, and a wise man according to the standard 
of wisdom in any time. We might as well 
wonder why Sydney Smith did not appreciate 
the Evangelicals. What careful student of 
History, Literature, Politics, or Ethies, but has 
learned that great powers of production and of 
appreciation do not necessarily go together. 

hether it be possible for an inferior producer 
or a non-producer to make a, good critic (we 
think it is, but eannot stop now to argue the 
point) there ean be no doubt that in every de- 
partment of human knowledge very good pro- 
ducers have often made very bad erities. _Dif- 
ferent habits of thought or of life, social dis- 
tinctions, personal enmities and friendships, 
mere fancy, the very fact that “ nou omnia pos- 
sumus omnes”—that all men are not all-sided 
or many-sided—these and other causes are 
continually hindering men from judging aceu- 
rately of each other; and the deviations of a 
great man’s judgment are more marked than 
those of other men’s, in proportion as its orbit 
is greater. Let us consider the relative posi- 
tions and sentiments of the parties in this case. 
Aristophanes was an Athenian gentleman of 
ultra conservative opinions, and (as may be in- 
ferred from internal evidence, though we have 


y | little positive knowledge of his life and family) 


of exelusive and fastidious habits. Socrates 
was slovenly and eccentric in his mode of life, 
for which indeed we cannot commend him, in- 
asmuch as he thereby set a bad precedent to 
subsequent reformers, who have often acted as 
though there were much godliness per se in a 
shocking bad hat, and so aap of boots that 
don’t match. Tho y a good conserva- 
tive in polities, he introduced so many 
novelties in other matters as to be naturally 
suspected of general radicalism ; while his mo- 
nomania on the subject of the inspiration (po- 
ularly, but incorrectly known as the Socratie 
mon*), to which he conceived himself sub- 
ject, would easily raise a doubt of his sanity 
with one who had not the opportunity of cor- 








* A very clever and ee odd little fellow of Trinity 
College. (Sidney Walker, editor of the Corpus Poetarum 
Latinorum) fancied himself subject to a divine influence 
precisely similar to that of Socrates It acted just in the 
same way, always pos J never suggestive; and 
seemed on the w to 2a very beneficial effect 
upon him. 

By the boty Som not the Scothsayer’s answer, v. 960 of 











tov tvercdi Zé we, contain a sarcastic allusion 
inspiration 3 


seine 


stealth. That Aristophanes had any personal 
enmity against Soerates, or that the Clouds 
had anything to do with the judicial murder 
that took place twenty-four years afterwards, 
is an opinion now sutliciently exploded, and 
about on a level with that which we believe 
still prevails among some Frenchmen—that 
the philosopher was put to death by the Thirty 
Tyrants, some of whom were his intimate 
friends and pupils When we remember that 
Plato, whose dialogues are always condueted 
with the strictest regard to dramatic propriety, 
introduces the poet and his supposed victim 
familiarly conversing at the same supper-table, 
it is astonishing how the story should have 
been in cireulation so early as A®lian’s time, and 
have kept its ground so long. 

Some other apparent inconsistencies are ob- 
servable in the writings of Aristophanes. He 
is always the advocate of peace with the Spar- 
tans, while at the same time he ridicules the 
imitators of Spartan fashions among the Athe- 
nians. But here he shows his usual wisdom, 
and follows the juste milieu, on the one hand 
not deeming it necessary to be mene wanting 
to cut people’s throats because they had a 
different form of government, on the other 
holding that a nation should endeavor to better 
itself by developing its own ideal, not by aping 
the habits of others. We also find him in the 
same breath deprecating the introduction of 
new gods, and ridiculing the old ones without 
mercy. But he eviden.ly regarded religion as 
it is to be feared too many educated and re- 
spectable and intellectual men regard it now 
—as only a convenient device to help to govern 
the people. What is wicked carelessness or 
impious conceit in them, was, to a man with the 
light he had, only worldly prudence. His 
deities were a sort of upper cabinet: he used 
them as Punch does the British ministry, taking 
his fun out of them without stint, but ready to 
support their authority when in real danger. 

ut there is one point of attack to which 
Aristophanes is liable, more serious, in our 
view, than any of the above. It is a point 
which has not hitherto rece'ved the attention it 
deserves, and we are anxiously waiting to see 
if Mr. Grote will say anything about it. We 
mean the moral picture he has drawn of his 
countrymen. 

The well-known practice of ordinary partisan 
satirists is to daub one half of their canvas all 
black, and the other half all white. All the 
men on one side are angels, all those on the 
other brutes or devils. Warren’s Ten Thou. 
sand a Year is a notable example of this. Now 
we find nothing of this kind in Aristophanes, 
All parties and classes in Athens are most jm. 
partially represented as thorough, unmitigated 
profligates. The ultra-democracy, to be sure, 
are snobs and low fellows into the ba 
but they have by no means the mongpoly of 
wickedness awe Athenian gentlemen, the 
Charientes ai alocagathe, the young men 
of cultivated minds and refined manners, whose 
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name two 
distinguished strangers on a visit, but whipped 
them over the shoulders of a native—all these 
exquisites 4 ye pe as being in the eus- 
tomary prac of the most degrading vices. 
In the scene from the Clouds already Saiarved 
to, where the Right Cause and the Wrong 
i Cause e, the final and triumphant argu- 
eat ment of the latter is an appeal to the universal 
a | prevalence of wickedness, as an undisputed 
and indisputable fact. “ What are all our 
publie and popular men ?” asks the representa- 
tive of Belial, “are they not abandoned pro- 
fligates? Nay, what are the majority of this 
very audience but vile debauehees ’” And 
then the Better Reason with a despairing as- 
sent over “ body and goods” to the enemy. 
(Truly it is no wonder that the Clouds did 
not get any prize; such a charge must have 
incensed any audience, whether conscious of its 
truth or its falsity.) Now in describing his 
fellow-townsmen thus, did Aristophanes libel 
them, or did he tell them unpleasant but whole- 
some truths? Most English writers would 
answer the latter; we think it is Mitchell who 
goes so far as to aflirm that the comedian 
exaggerated nothing except the masks. An 
admirer of the Athenian democracy would pro- 
bably maintain on the other hand that his cha- 
; racters were as much distorted from the origi- 
nals in their moral attributes as in their physi- 
eal exterior, Which of the two views is the 

right one? The question is not to be summa- 
rily disposed of: it has many sides and fea- 
tures, and is immediately suggestive of and 
intimately connected with another, a very in- 
teresting one, and containing matter for a long 
essay in itself, viz.:—-How far is the avowedly fic- 
tious literature of a nation to be accepted asa faith- 
ful portraiture of its morals and manners? Pro- 
bably the first impulse of most minds would 
be to deny its title to be so reeeived at all. 
Even of writing that professes to be true, 
i there is a great deal that is utterly untrust- 
an worthy. No unprejudiced man, for instance, 
|e would form his opinions on the morals of our 
‘ public men from the statements of partisan 
a: newspapers, and no sane person believes that 
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a | making assignatious at confectioners’, or that 
aa our ministers and deacons usually seduce young 
women, and own gambling houses, because 
some malignant penny-a-liner chooses to sa 
’ so in a yellow-covered pamphlet. On the 
Yh other, the picture drawn by Parisian novelists of 
Dy | Parisian society, Gaseubekis and undesirable to 
believe as it is, is proved by independent 
authorities to be pretty substantially covrect. 
A lively and discriminating writer in the Ame- 
rican Review, some time ago, endeavored to 
lay down a canon for our decision in such 
cases, viz. that the writer of fiction was to be 
credited when natural, and he illustrated his 
postion by drawing a comparison between 
a0 ew and George Sand. But this is 
only throwing back the inquiry one step, for 
what is natural to one man is unnatural to 
another. This is true in the commonest affairs 
of life. It is the most natural thing in the 
world for an Englishman to take his canter 
of eighteen miles a day: to a Frenchman, who 
seldom makes his appearance on the outside 
of a quadruped, sueh a proceeding would be 
anything but natural. The English critics 
cannot begin to agree among themselves 
whether the “Currer Bell” novels, describing 
society in a large and well-known portion of 
ir OWn country, are natural or not; and of 
two persons, whose ags, experience, talent, 
and reputation, gave them an equal @ priori 
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our ladies and gentiemen are in the habit of 
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For 
ourselves, we should say that in the first 
place, when a writer is a professed satirist, 
a certain allowance must be made on that 
account, the number of grains of salt not being 
susceptible of rule or measure, but to be de- 
termined by the reader’s judgment and by 
cireumstances ; secondly, that the agreement 
and correspondence of authors is to be exa- 
mined. If the majority of the fictitious writers 
in any age of any country, unite in represent- 
ing a certain state of morals or manners, we 
should aecept their representation, subject only 
to the above-mentioned allowance, quite as 
confidently as that of historians, essayists, or 
even divines. And applying this rule to the 
ease before us, we find that the other Comic 
poets of Athens, so far as we have remains of 
them, bear Aristophanes out in the unfavorable 
picture he draws of Athenian morals. 

And now, in connexion with this speculative 
question, comes up a very important practical 
one. How far ought we to expose this dis- 
gusting picture to our students? In other 
words, ought our college editions of Aristo- 
phanes to be expurgated? Here we come 
upon delicate ground, for Messrs. Anthon and 
Felton have taken directly opposite sides on 
this question, and it is a poadous thing for 
a simple layman to put himself between two 
hostile professors. He is in danger of sharing 


a perfectly accurate a of society. 


the belligerent editors, “just in time to receive 
g J 


the fire-shovel on the other.” Still, one must 
have an opinion, and of the two, we feel eom- 





Sancho Panza to him. 


(observe how Aristophanes, wi 
the earpet-bag on one side of his person, and | : 
‘comes to makin 
|resolved to trave 





refinement of manners, is unable, without higher 
assistance, to save a people from shameless 
depravity—then we give him a most impressive 
lesson of the necessity of Christianity. 

But it is time to come to the play which 
stands at the head of our article, lest we 
should be suspected of having lost sight of it 
altogether. Tie Birds is the sixth in ehrono- 
logieal order of the extant Aristophanic 
comedies. It was exhibited during the second 
campaign in Sicily, and has been generally 
supposed to ridicule the Athenian projects of 
universal dominion, particularly as then mani- 
fested in the Sicilian expedition; an opinion 
from which we see no stringent reason for 
dissenting, although Prof. Felton doubts it, 
and Miller somewhat generally describes the 
piece as “a satire on Athenian folly and cre- 
dulity, on that building of castles in the air, 
and that dreaming expectation of a life of 
luxury and case, to which the Athenian people 
gave themselves up in the mass.” The play 
is opened by the appearance of two old 
Athenians, Pistheterus and Euelpides (Per- 
suader and Good-hope), the former a plausible 
and visionary demagogue, the latter a sort of 
Disgusted with the liti- 
giousness and fickleness of their countrymen, 


‘and not thinking it likely that they shall much 
the fate of Mr. Pickwick, who rushed between | 


better themselves in any other — of Greece 
th all his abuse 

of his compatriots, is intensely native when it 
comparisons), they have 
away from men altogether, 


pelled to agree with Mr. Felton, though our, and aceordingly, under guidanee of a raven 


reasons do not coincide with his; indeed, go. 
deeply | 


much beyond them. We are most 


impressed with the weight of the maxim, 


“Maxima debetur pueris reverentia,” but by | 
the time that a young man comes to read _ 
Aristophanes, he is usually arrived at an age 
when he must have some more abiding safe- | 
guard than mere innocence of everything un- | 
seemly. Nay, we think it not only permissi- | stupid young man a 


ble but absolutel 
should read by h 


lecture-room. Let no one be shocked, and we 


y | will endeavor to explain why. 


In the life of every man of liberal tastes and 
pursuits there is a period, generally coincident, 
or nearly so, with the culminating point of his 
education, when he is peculiarly assailable by 
the temptation of intellect-worship. The plea- 
sures of taste and imagination, of the acquisi- 
tion and the communication of knowledge, are 
so noble in themselves, and so exalting in 
their influence, so infinitely above the joys of 
vulgar dissipation or fashionable frivolity, that 
he is in danger of making them his trust, 
and forgetting the existence of something stil] 
nobler. He is prone to think too much of 
intellectual and too little of moral excellence. 
In the combination of original intellect and 
artistic development of that intellect, the 
Greeks have never been equalled; therefore 
the study of Greek literature is particularly 
exposed to this danger. Now if we present to 
a young man only the model beauties of Greek 
literature, with all that is improper sedulously 
excluded; if he is to read the First Book of 
the Republic and the Tenth Satire of Juvenal, 
and ignore the existence of the Fifth Book and 
the Sixth Satire, we give him a one-sided view 
of Heathen virtue, and indirectly suggest and 
encourage the mischievous delusion. that there 


desirable, that the student “they want to go to the devil a 
imself some things that it 
would not be proper for him to read in the | 





and jaekdaw (or jay), are geing in quest of the 
pr of the binds wo Fw — of oe 
E the Heopoe), who was formerly a 
een tree of Thraee, and connected by 
marriage with the Athenians. They have 
come pretty much to the world’s end without 
finding any signs of the king or of his courtiers, 
and are pathetically lamenting (as many a 
t town might do) that 
ean’t find 
the way.” At length the road terminates in a 
rocky thes at whieh, being unable to 
advance further, they knoek. A servant of 
the Hoopoe makes his appearance, and is 
induced to summon his master, to whom the 
travellers communicate their design, and also 
a great scheme whieh they have on hand for 
the aggrandizement of the birds. King 
Hoopoe, much struck with the preject, desires 
his consort, the nightingale, to assist him in 
calling his subjects to council. This nightin- 


gale was a celebrated female flute-player, and 
a delightful solo from her was added to the 
magnificent lyrie which Epops sings here. 


Down came the ne tg tamales ome 
cMayyndor zpocabiforres, like ir ws in 
Meant, all sr sizes, and colors, and a funny 
sight they must have been on the stage. But 
is their rage and consternation as they 
ome aware of two mortal men, the sight 
of whom is neeessarily assoeiated in their 
minds with ideas of traps and cages, plucking 
and roasting. Forthwith they resolve to do 
justice on the intruders after the fashion in 
vogue south of Mason and Dixon's Line, 
tearing them to pieces first, and hearing what 
they have to say afterwards. But old 
gentlemen have not lived in Athens so long or 
travelled so = Pls Age pone 
appreciation a 
resolution to maintain them. Their baggage 
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and kitehen equipage are converied into a 
rampart, their spits into spears, &e., and so 
formidable a front do they present, that the 
birds are brought to parley. Pistheterus 
seizes the favorable moment, and makes them 
a h. He explains to them that the 
feathered race were originally prior in age 
and superior in rank, not poe to men, but 
even to the gods; that this position is still their 
right, though they have n unjustly de- 
prived of it, and that it is in their power to 
recover it. (All these points are supported 
by most comical and ingenious arguments, 
a capital burlesque on such as usually go 
down with a popular audience.) As a means 
of doing so he proposes that they shall build 
a cily in the air, thus cutting off the communi- 
cation between gods and men, and equally 
preventing the fat savor of sacrifices from 
going up to heaven, and the gay celestials 
trom coming down to visit the ladies to whom 
they are attentive on earth, while the birds 
are to assume the place of gods to men, which 
they ean do at a much cheaper rate than the 
present deities. The oration is completely 
successful, the strangers are at once received 
into full favor, and afver singing a magnificent 
a which is a half serious and half 
rlesque synopsis of the ancient cosmogony 
and theogony, the birds go off, under superin- 
tendence of Euelpides, to build the fortifi- 
cations, while Pistheterus remains to sacrifice 
for the welfare of the new city, Cuckoocloud- 
land. The sacrifice, which is to the various 
birds instead of the various gods, is interrupted 
by the arrival of sundry peitifogging officials, 
informers, reformers, and other nuisanees, who 
are very summarily disposed of, being in most 
instances kicked out headlong—a most com- 
mendable precedent for disposing of such 
people—and then comes in a messenger-bird, 
in great haste and flutter, with the astoundin 
intetligence that the fortifications secconipleted, 
at which Pistheterus himself is taken aback. 
But soon another messenger arrives, an- 
nouncing that some one from heaven is 
trespassing in the city. It proves to be Iris, 
How she has flown through the walls does 
not exactly appear, but where the whole piece 
is a gigantic lie, it is not well to be too par- 
ticular about slight inconsistencies. However, 
Pisthetwrus builies her back by sheer force of 
slang, after the usual manner of demagogues, 
and at the same time the herald who had been 
despatched to the lower world returns with 
the report that all the Athenians have gone 
bird-mad. Some more emigrants and visitors 
are disposed of, and then enter Prometheus 
and concealed under an umbrella. 
He has come down on the sly to betray the 
starving and desperate condition of the gods, 
and his information is soon verified by the ap- 
pearance of an embassy from heaven, con- 
sisting of Neptune, Hercules, and a certain 
barbarian divinity, one of the Triballi. The 
terms demanded by Pisthetwrus are sufli- 
ciently exacting, no less than that Jupiter shall 
give up to the birds the sovereignty of the 
world, and to himself his favorite queen (not 
his wife, whom the Thunderer might have been 
he glad to get - ew rer Neptune 
or going rev t premier of 
Cuckoocloudland, with an eye to the well- 
known love of good cheer which characterizes 
the stage Hercules, has a savory banquet in 
preparadon. The son of Alcmene is over- 
come by the order, he bullies the Triballian 
(who cannot speak plain Greek, and is alto- 
a very slow specimen of a divinity) into 
voting with him, the treaty is congluded, and 
the play ends with a grand apotheosis of 
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| Pistheizrus and his bride. It was put on the 


stage without regard to expense, but only 
gained the second prize, probably from political 
reasons. 

The Birds is very amusing throughout, and 
not so difficult as some of the other Aristo- 
phanic comedies. Professor Felton has, on 
the whole, performed his editorial task very 
well, as, indeed, might have been suspected 
from his previous success with the Clouds, 
Whatever diversity of opinion there may _be 
as to his transactions with Auschylus, we have 
never heard it denied that he takes hold of 
Aristophanes in a workman-like manner. It 
is evidently a labor of love with him; he has 
a hearty sympathy with his author that carries 
him through triumphantly. The few obser- 
vations we have to make refer generally to 
sins of omission rather than of commission. 
Thus we should have said something on vy. 
150; on xpooBc3a, V. 425; on vv. 479, 817 
(mévv ye), 961, 989, 1140, 1396, 1663 (where 
Dindort’s suggestion, «i pi Barifec y’ [= adda 
Barige), insiead of the common reading, 
Bad: Zev, seems to us the only way of making 
anything like sense of the passage); and 
generally we think there is not sufficient 
explanation of the proverbs and the parodies, 
particularly as some of the translations and 
other parts of the notes are not absolute] 
necessary, and might easily be dispensed with 
if there was any fear of making the work too 
bulky. At the end of v. 537 there should be 
a comma between jpdv and dordy (we entreat 
T. L. not to be angry, but we cannot afford to 
put a full stop to our points jus: yet, even for 
him; by the way, will he oblige us by ob- 
serving that Protessor Felton puts a full-sized 
comma between xarayedas pov anid 4jAog «7, V. 
1393 !), otherw.se the position and construction 
of the latter word are ambiguous. On the 
contrary, the first comma in v. 771 should be 
omitted ; as it now stands «céxve. would be the 
vocative instead of the nominative. The pro- 
fessor’s note on v. 543 is “Ex ino, in any 
case, i.e. here, to my harm.” This is a con- 
fusion of two different readings and renderings. 
Most of the editions haye er ipod, in my time, 
opposed to rpoysvw, rapadivrw in the previous 
line ; Bothe wishes to substitute er gor, which 
reading the translation to my harm (or more 
literally against me) requires. But the old 
reading, with the old explanation, does not 
involve a solecism or anachronism, any more 
than the very first sentence in Thucydides 
does; it is in accordance with a common 
Greek idiom, which, indeed, would be a bull 
in any modern language, but is perfeetly good 
Attic nevertheless. Kapn\ov dpvév rev’, VV. 
1544, 1545, we should translate a camel by 
of a lamb, like Theoeritus, Idyll. xiv. 17, 
Bo\Bos ris xoxAtas ifnp' On, a shell-fish was chosen 
by way of relish. \t is but fair to add, how- 
ever, that both passages are much disputed. 

There! we have finished our observations 
without saying much about ro, or ye, OF rws, 
or any of those particles which it is, indeed, a 
small thing for a scholar to understand, but 
which it is a still smaller thing (pace T. L. 
again) for one professing scholarship to be 
igaorant of. And, in concluding, we have one 
suggestion to offer to Professor Felton. 


Aristophanes may be very pleasantly and 
avefolly lustrated from Athenaus. Mitehell 
has tried this, but his extracts were too 
wholesale and indiscriminate, and being unac- 
companied by translations or explanations, 
their length and difficulty generally prevent the 
student from making much use of them. 
Judicious selections, with translations attached, 
embodiedjin the notes, would do much 











towards making Aristophanes more intelligible 
and more interesting to our collegians. 
c. A. B. 





NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

The Scarlet Letter: A Romance. By Na 
thaniel Hawthorne. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, 
and Fields. 

Mr. Hawrnorne introduces his new story to 
the public, the longest of all that he has yet 
published, and most worthy in this way to be 
called a romance, with one of those pleasant 
personal descriptions which are the most 
charming of his compositions, and of which 
we had so happy an example in the preface to 
his last collection, the Mosses from an Old 
Manse. In these narratives everything seems 
to fall happily into its place. The style is 
simple and flowing, the observation accurate 
and acute; persons and things are represented 
in their. minutest shades, and difficult traits of 
character presented with an instinet which art 
might be proud to imitate. They are, in fine, 
little eabinet pictures exquisitely painted. The 
readers of the Twice Told Tales will know 
the pictures to which we allude. They have 
not, we are sure, forgotten Little Annie’s 
Ramble, or the Sights from a Steeple. This 
is the Hawthorne of the present day in the 
sunshine. There is another Hawthorne less 
companionable, of sterner Puritan aspect, with 
the shadow of the past over him, a reviver of 
witchcrafis and of those dark agencies of evil 
which lurk in the human soul, and which even 
now represent the old gloomy historie era in 
the microcosm and eternity of the individual ; 
and this Hawthorne is called to mind by such 
taies as the Minister’s Black Veil or the Old 
Maid in the Winding Sheet, and reappears in 
the Searlet Letter, a romance. Romantic in 
sooth! Such romance as you may read in the 
intensest sermons of old Puritan divines, or in 
the mouldy pages of that Marrow of Divinity, 
the ascetic Jeremy Taylor. 

The Searlet Letter is a psychological ro- 
mance. The hardiest Mrs. Malaprop would 
never venture to call it a novel. It is a tale of 
remorse, a study of character in which the hu- 
man heart is anatomized, carefully, elaborately, 
and with striking poetie and dramatic power. 
Its incidents are simply these. A woman in 
the early days of Boston becomes the subject 
of the discipline of the court of those times, 
and is condemned to stand in the pillory and 
wear henceforth, in token of her shame, the 
scarlet letter A attached to her bosom, She 
carries her child with her to the pillory. Its 
other parent is unknown. At this opening 
scene her husband from whom she had been 
separated in Europe, preceding him by ship 
across the Atlantic, reappears from the forest, 
whither he had been thrown by shipwreck on 
his arrival. He was a man of a cold intellee- 
tual temperament, and devotes his life thereaf- 
ter to search for his wife’s guilty partner and a 
fiendish revenge. The young clergyman of 
the town, aman of a devout sensibility and 
warmth of heart, is the victim, as this Mephis- 
tophilean old physician fixes himself by his 
side to watch over him and protect his health, 
an object of great solicitude to his parishioners, 
and, in reality, to detect his sus’ secret 
and gloat over his tortures. This slow, cool, 
devilish purpose, like the concoction of some 
sablimated hell broth, is perfected gradually 
and inevitably. The wayward, elfish child, a 
coneentration of guilt and passion, binds the 
interests of the parties together, but throws 
little sunshine over the scene. These are all 
the characters, with some casual introductions 


of the grim personages and manners of the 
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iod, unless we add the scarlet letter, which, 
in Hawthorne's hands, skilled to these allegori- 
eal, typical semblances, becomes vitalized as 
the rest. It is the hero of the volume. The 
denouement is the death of the clergyman on 
a day of public festivity, after a public confes- 
sion in the arms of the pilloried, branded wo- 
man. But few as are these main incidents 
thus briefly told, the action of the story, or its 
passion, is “long, obscure, and infinite.” It is 
a drama in which thoughts are acts, The mate- 
rial has been thoroughly fused inthe writer's 
mind, and springs forth an entire, perfect crea- 
tion. We know of no American tales except 
some of the early ones of Mr. Dana, which 
a it in conscientious completeness. 

othing is slurred over, snperfluous, or defec- 
tive. The story is grouped in scenes simply 
arranged, but with artistic power, yet without 
any of those painful impressions which the use 
of the words, as it is the fashion to use them, 
“ grouping” and “artistic” excite, suggesting 
artifice and effort at the expense of nature an 
ease. 

Mr. Hawthorne has, in fine, shown extraor- 
dinary power in this volume, great feeling and 
discrimination, a subtle knowledge of charac- 
ter in its secret springs and outer manifesta- 
tions. He blends, too, a delicate faney with 
this metaphysical insight. We would instance 
the chapter towards the close, entitled “ The 
Minister in a Maze,” where the effects of a dia- 
bolic temptation are curiously depicted, or 
* The Minister's Vigil,” the night scene in the 
pillory. The atmosphere of the piece also is 
perfect. It has the mystic element, the weird 
forest influences of the old Puritan discipline 
and era. Yet there is no affrightment which be- 
longs purely to history, whicl: has not its echo 
even in the unlike and perversely common- 
place custom-house of Salem. Then for the 
moral, Though severe, it is wholesome, and 
is a sounder bit of Puritan divinity than we 
have been of late accustomed to hear from the 
degenerate successors of Cotton Mather. We 
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deeinable. The ejected officer—fortunate in the | because they need them, and because the practice 
unkindly shove that sends him forth betimes to | of many years has made it the law of political 
struggle amid a struggling world—may return to | warfare, which, unless a different system be pro- 
himself, and become all that he has ever been. | claimed, it were weakness and cowardice to mur- 
But this seldom happens. He usually keeps his | mur at. But the long habit of victory has made 
ground just long enough for his own ruin, and is | them generous. They know how to spare, when 
then thrust out, with sinews all unstrung, to totter | they see occasion ; and when they strike, the axe 
along the difficult footpath of life as he best may. | may be sharp indeed, but its edgeis seldom poisoned 
Conscious of his own infirmity,—that his tem- with ill-will ; nor is it their custom ignominiously 
pered steel and elasticity are lost,—he for ever to kick the head which they have just struck off. 

afterwards looks wistfully about him in quest of | “In short, unpleasant as was my predicament 
support external to himeelf. His pervading and at best, I saw much reason to congratulate 
continual hope—a hallucination, which, in the myself that I was on the losing side, rather than 
face of all discouragement, and making light of the triumphant one. If, theretofore, I had been 
impossibilities, haunts him while he lives, and I | none of the warmest of partisans, I began now, at 
fancy, like the convulsive throes of the cholera, | this season of peril and adversity, to be pretty 
torments him for a brief space after death—is, acutely sensible with which party my predilec- 
that, finally, and in no long time, by some happy | tions lay ; nor was it without something like re- 
coincidence of circumstances, he shall be re- | gret and shame, that, according to a reasonable 
stored to office. This faith, more than anything | calculation of chances, 1 saw my own prospect of 
else, steals the pith and availability out of what- retaining office to be better than those of my De- 














hardly know another writer who has lived so 
much among the new school who would have 
handled this delicate subject without an infu-| 
sion of George Sand. The spirit of his old | 
Puritan ancestors, to whom he refers in the | 
preface, lives in Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

We will not mar the integrity of the Scarlet 
Letter by quoting detached passages. Its 
simple anc perfect unity forbids this. Hardly 
will the introductory sketch bear this treat- 
ment without exposing the writer to some 
false impressions; but as evidence of the pos- 
session of a style faithfully and humorously 
reflective of the scenes of the passing hour, 
which we earnestly wish he may pursue in fu- 
ture volumes, we may give one or two separa- 
ble sketches, 

There is a fine, natural portrait of General 
Miller, the collector ; equal in its way to the 
Old Inspector, the self-sufficing gourmand 
lately presented in our journal; and there are 
other officials as well done. A page, how- 
ever, of as general application, and of as sound 
profit as any in this office-seeking age, is that 
which details, in its mental bearing, 

THE PARALYSIS OF OFFicE. 

“ An eflect—which I believe to be observable, 
more or less, in every individual who has oceu- 
pied the position—is, that while he leans on the 
mighty arm of the Republic, his own proper 
strength departs from him. He loses, in an extent 
preportioned to the weakness or force of his 
original-nature, the capability of self-support. If 
he.possess an unusual share of native energy, or 
the enervating magic of place do not operate too 








long upon him, his forfeited powers may be re- 


ever enterprise he may dream of undertaking. 
Why should he toil and moil, and be at so much | 
trouble to pick himself up out of the mud, when, in | 
a little while hence, the strong arm of his Unele 
will raise and support him? Why should he 
work for his living here, or go to dig gold in 
California, when he is so soon to be made happy, 
at monthly intervals, with a little pile of glittering 
coin out of his Uncle’s pocket? It is sadly eu- 
rious to observe how slight a taste of office suf- 
fices to infect a poor fellow with this singular 
disease. Uncle Sam’s gold—meaning no disre- 
spect to the worthy old gentleman—has, in this 
respect, a quality of enchantment like that of the 
Devil’s wages. Whoever touches it should look 
well to himeelf, or he may find the bargain to go 
hard against him, involving, if not his soul, yet 
many of its better attributes; its sturdy force, its 
courage and constancy, its truth, its self-reliance, 
and all that gives the emphasis to manly cha- 
racter.” 


The personal situation of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne—in whom the city by his removal lost 
an indifferent official, and the world regained 
a good author—is amusingly presented in this 
memoir of 


A DECAPITATED SURVEYOR. 


“ A remarkable event of the third year of my 
Surveyorship—to adopt the tone of « P. P.’—was 
the election of General Taylor to the Presidency. 
It is essential, in order to a complete estimate of 
the advantages of official life, to view the incum- 
bent at the in-coming of a hostile administration. 
His position is then one of the most singularly irk- 
some, and in every contingency disagreeable, that 
a wretched mortal can possibly occupy; with 
seldom an alternative of good, on either hand, al- 
though what presents itself to him as the worst 
event may very probably be the best. But it is a 
strange experience, to a man of pride and sensi- 
bility, to know that his interests are within the 
control of individuals who neither love nor under- 
stand him, and by whom, since one or the other 
must needs happen, he would rather be injured 
than obliged. Strange, too, for one who has kept 
his calmness throughout the contest, to observe 
the bloodthirstiness that is developed in the hour 
of triumph, and to be eonseious that he is himself 
among its objects! There are few uglier traits of 
human nature than this tendeney—whiech I now 
witnessed in men no worse than their neighbors— 
to grow cruel, merely because they possessed the 
power of inflicting harm. If the guillotine, as ap- 
plied to office-holders, were a literal faet, instead 
of one of the most apt of metaphors, it is my sin- 
cere belief that the active members of the vietori- 
ous party were sufficiently excited to have chopped 
off all our heads, and have thanked Heaven for the 
opportunity! It appears to me—who have been a 


calm and curious observer, as well in victory as de- 
feat—that this fierce and bitter spirit of malice and 
revenge has never distinguished the many triumphs 
of my own party as it now did that of the Whigs. 
The Democrats take"the offices, as a general rule, 








mocratic brethren. But who can see an inch into 
futurity, beyond his nose? My own head was the 
first that fell ! 

“ The moment when a man’s head drops off is 
seldom or never, I am inclined to think, precisely 
the most agreeable of his life. Nevertheless, like 
the greater part of our misfortunes, even so serious 
a contingency brings its remedy and consolation 
with it, if the sufferer will but make the best, rather 
than the worst, of the accident which has befallen 
him. In my particular case, the consolatory to- 
pies were close at hand, and indeed had suggested 
themselves to my meditations a considerable time 
before it was requisite to use them. In view of 
my previous weariness of office, and vague thoughts 
of resignation, my fortune somewhat resembled 
that of a person who should entertain an idea of 
committing suicide, and altogether beyond his 
hopes, meet with the good hap to be murdered. 
In the Custom-House, as before in the Old Manse, 
I had spent three years; a term long enough to 
rest a weary brain ; long enough to break off old 
intellectual habits, and make room for new ones ; 
long enough, and too long, to have lived in an un- 
natural state, doing what was really of no advan- 
tage nor delight to any human being, and with- 
holding myself from toil that would, at least, have 
stilled an unquiet impulse in me. Then, more- 
over, as regarded his unceremonious ejectment, the 
late Surveyor was not altogether ill-pleased to be 
recognised by the Whigs as an enemy ; since his 
inactivity in political affairs,—his tendency to roam, 
at will, in that broad and quiet field where all man- 
kind may meet, rather than confine himself to 
those narrow paths where brethren of the same 
household must diverge from one another,—had 
sometimes made it questionable with his brother 
Democrats whether he was a friend. Now, after 
he had won the crown of martyrdom (though with 
no longer a head to wear it on), the point might 
be looked upon as settled. Finally, little heroic 
as he was, it seemed more decorous to be over- 
thrown in the downfall of the party with which he 
had been content to stand, than to remain a forlorn 
survivor, when so many worthier men were fall- 
ing ; and at last, after subsisting for four years on 
the mercy of a hostile administration, to be com- 
pelled then to define his position anew, and claim 
the yet more humiliating mercy of a friendly one. 

“ Meanwhile the press had taken up my aflair, 
and kept me for a week or two careering through 
the public prints in my decapitated state, like Ir- 
ving’s Headjess Horseman ; ghastly and grim, and 
longing to be buried, as a politically dead man 
ought. So much for my figurative self. The real 
human being, all this time, with his head ealely 
on his shoulders, had brought himself to the com- 
fortable conclusion that everything was for the 
best; and making an investment in ink, paper, 
and steel-pens, had opened his long-disused writ- 
ing-desk, and was again a literary man.” 

And a literary man long may he remain, an 
honor and a support to the eraft, of genuine 
worth and fidelity, to whom no word is idle, 
no sentiment insincere. Our literature has 
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given to the world no truer product of the 
Ameriean soil, though of a peculiar culture, 
than Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


EXPLORING EXPEDITIONS. 
—s Expeditions of Wilkes, D’ Urville, 
and Lynch. By John 8. Jenkins, Au- 
thor of the “ Life of Silas Wright,” ete. 

With numerous illustrations, Auburn: 

James M. Alden. 1850. 

Tus book cannot, we suppose, be considered 
an infringement of the copyright law; but it 
touches a question before the court of public 
opinion—how far a compiler of one volume 
may supplant several expensive works, ‘The 
comprehensive octave of Mr. Jenkins will not 
take the place of its original sources, in the 
libraries of men of wealth, and of public in- 
stitutions ; yet its sale will by no means be 
confined te people of very limited means. The 
mass of book-buyers will prefer it, not only 
because they will avoid seven eighths of an ex- 
pense otherwise incurred, but also thus save 
an equal proportion of time. The book is not 
a mere abridgment, nor a selection from the 
larger works of Wilkes, Lynch, ete.; nor are 
its gleanings alone trom their fields. We are 
given to understand that every line of the work 
is from the pen of Mr. Jenkins; and, in his 
preface, he tells us that a large proportion of 
his facts is derived from other works than 
any of the above-mentioned. Some twenty 
books of travel and history are cited as au- 
thorities, besides a “ number of others referred 
te in the notes.” 

The volume is truly much in little—a sum- 
pros er closely detailed review of all late 
explorations in and around the Pacific. In five 
hundred pages we have the results of many 
thousand. Some idea of its compression of 
volumes into a small space may be gained 
from the faet, that Lieut. Lynch’s Expedition 
to the Dead Sea is thrown inte fifty-five pages, 
in which the “important results and aetual in- 
formation” are given. At this day, when a 
golden key is not the only one that unlocks 
the treasures of learning; when all informa- 
tion must be laid before “the people” in an 
accessible shape ; and when, in the bustle of the 
age, men can only read as they run; we can- 
not but regard Mr. Jenkins’s book, so cheap 
and compendious, as a precious windfall to 
the multitude. And we may remark here, that 
some of our country friends—especially the 
“poor scholars” who live at a distance from 
public libraries—would be greatly favored by 
cheap editions of such works as Ticknor’s 
Spanish Literature, Prescott’s works, ete. It 
would not interfere with the sales of the fine 
edition, and would rather be &n additional 
source of profit to the authors and copyright- 
holders. 

So far as we have examined it, the volume 
before us is executed very understandingly. 
The style is close and perspicuous, and the 
screws are applied to diffuse remark without 
much sacrifice of picturesque elegance of nar- 
ration. 

The appearance of the book does honor to 
the Auburn press; the page is open and fair ; 
and the wood engravings, by Richardson, are 
in a neat style of this art, so improved of late 
that it may be called a new one, 

A full account of Australia and its convict 
system, of South America, and of California, 
its former and recent history, are presented. 
As specimens of the author's style, we take 
the following excerpts :— 


COLONIAL LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 


“ Colonial life is the same in Australia as in the 
other possessions of England, of a siniilar charac- 








—as 





ter. In the towns situate in those colonies which 
are not penal, there are no peculiarities observable, 
‘that seem to require particular ment on ; and were 
it not for the presence of the convicts, the same 
might be said of those in the penal settlements. 
At Sydaey, and other places in New South 
Wales, the government officers, and the wealthier 
inhabitants who have never been convicts, consti- 
tute the aristocracy, and are called exclusionists ; 
the commonalty is composed of the liberated con- 
victs, or emancipationists ; and lowest in the seale 
are the convicts themselves, on whom rests heavily 
the ban of social outlawry. Each class looks 
with contempt on that beneath it; and each, in 
turn, although there may be some little friendly 
feeling between the emancipationists and convicts, 
regards with hatred that which is placed above it. 
The aristocracy are as exclusive in the bestowal of 
their favor and preference as the lady patronesses 
of Almack’s ; and the liberated convicts and their 
families are not admitted into their society, even 
though the wealth of Croesus may be theirs,—the 
sins of the fathers being literally visited on the 
children, even to the third and fourth generations. 
The native born sons and daughters of the eman- 
cipationists, too, are very reluctant to associate 
with, or marry, liberated convicts. 

“In the interior, there is, of necessity, a more 
intimate fusion of the mixed classes composing the 
society, and, consequently, the prejudice of caste is 
not so great, nor so strongly marked. The Aus- 
tralian farmer, or grazier, resembles his prototype 
in the old country, and grumbles as incessantly, 
over his glass of poor gin or rum, about the bad 
weather, the bad crops, and the bad government, 
as does the other, over his pot of brown stout or 
humming ale. 

« Balls, fétes, and dinner parties, are, of course, 
of frequent occurrence at Sydney and the other 
large towns. All those who possess the necessary 
meas, ape the manners of Bond street ; and the 
fashions are mere copies, with an interval of twelve 
months, of those of the Rue St. Honoré and Picca- 
dilly. Some articles of dress, however, are more 
in accordance with tropical fashions ; and broad- 
leafed Panama hats, and white linen jackets and 
trousers, are commonly worn in warm weather. 

« A most commendable interest is manifested in 
the establishment of schools, colleges, and literary 
and benevolent societies; and government has 
liberally extended to them her fostering care and 
patronage. As early as 1817, one eighth of the 
revenue of the colony was set apart for educational 
purposes. Large tracts of land were also given to 
female orphan schools, and a portion, consisting of 
fifty or a hundred acres, allotted to each orphan. 
Schools were likewise founded for the civilization 
and education of the natives, and funds provided 
for sending missionaries among them. In 1838, 
the number of scholars attending the public schools 
in New South Wales, to the support of which go- 
vernment contributed over twelve thousand pounds, 
was nearly four thousand; and there were up- 
wards of eighteen hundred scholars attending pri- 
vate schools. There were three collegiate insti- 
tutions, at the same time, which were well attend- 
ed ; King’s School at Paramatta, and Sydney 
College, and Australian College, at Sydney. 

“In the towns, the mode of building is similar 
to that witnessed in European and American 
cities, except that everything looks much fresher 
and newer than in the antiquated capitals of the 
old world. Some of the cottages, or country 
seats, are very neat and attractive, particularly 
when embosomed amid the luxuriant foliage with 
which they are often surrounded. ‘They are usually 
of one story, constructed either of stone or wood, 
and have high sloping roofs, attic rooms and dor- 
mer windows, with a portico in front and some- 
times in the rear, and are flanked by wings whose 
roofs descend at right angles to those of the main 
building. The dwellings of the settlers are rude 
buildings, consisting of slabs driven into the 
ground, or attached to frames, with puncheon 
floors, roofs of straw thatch or bark, glazed win- 
dows, perhaps, and chimneys of stone or mud, 
erected on the outside, after the Dutch fashion. 





Occasionally a little more taste will be exhibited, 
and balconies may be seen running along the 
fronts of the houses, supported by reugh trunks of 
trees, and decorated by vines and creepers. In the 
adjoining gardens, too, there will most likely be 
trellises made of rough slats or twigs, covered with 
climbing plauts, the fragrance of whose blossoms 
loads the air with perfume ” 


CALIFORNIAN SCENERY. 


«“ Among the principal wild animals in Califor- 
nia, are the fierce grizzly bear, the antlered elk, the 
black-tailed deer, the savage pauther and puma, 
the Californian lion, the shy antelope, and the 
noisy coyote, or prairie wolf. The buffalo is an 
entire stranger in this quarter. Hares, squirrels, 
rabbits, and marmots, are abundant. The streams 
abound in fine-flavored fish ; and the delicate and 
luscious salmon are quite plenty. Among the fea- 
thered tribes are the eagle, hawk, vulture, crow, 
pheasant, partridge, goose, duck, pelican, curlew, 
crane, turkey, pigeon, and plover. 

“ M. de Mofras, one of the most learned and 
scientific travellers who have visited this country, 
insists that all that part of California lying be- 
tween the coast and the Siérra Nevéda is ‘ of ad- 
mirable fertility and perfectly proper for coloniza- 
tion.’ Captain Wilkes also informs us, that the 
fertility of the soil is so great, that eighty bushels 
of wheat is the average yield, and that sometimes 
one hundred and twenty bushels—though this is 
not very common—are obtained. But these state- 
ments must be taken with some degree of reserva- 
tion. The hills and uplands afford the finest pastu- 
rage; but they are not calculated to produce any- 
thing else except gramineous plants. The elevat- 
ed plains are covered with immense fields of wild 
oats and wild mustard, of a most thrifty growth, 
which often climb up the sides of the mountains to 
a considerable height. The soil of the low 
grounds is a rich, dark loam, that becomes dry 
like powder in the summer season ; but the winter 
and spring rains soon convert them into blooming 
gardens. Irrigation will be needed all over the 
territory, in order to render agricultural enterprises 
eminently successful ; but where this is practicable, 
abundant crops will be obtained. The tulé 
marshes could readily be converted into rice fields, 
and the interval lands will produce most of the 
cereal grains with but a tolerable culture. Blue 
flax and hemp are well suited to the country. In 
southern California, the vine (vitis vinifera) 
thrives wonderfully, and great quantities of brandy 
and wine are made: the voleanie soil is well 
adapted for vineyards; and the attention of the 
inhabitants will probably be still more directed to 
the cultivation of the grape, whenever the excite- 
ment in regard to the gold deposits has subsided. 

“California cannot be termed well-wooded, 
although the high-lying sections, between the Paci- 
fic and the Sierra Nevada, are dotted quite fre- 
quently with forests of excellent timber, and the 
flanks of the mountains, and the deep canons 
opening into the valleys beneath, are fringed here 
and there with strips of woodland. The courses 
of the streams, also, are usually lined with belts of 
stately trees, or thickets of shrubby undergrowth. 
The most valuable timber trees are the live-oak, 
ash, pine, cedar, cypress, sycamore, w.llow, and 
cotton-wood. Of the fruit-trees, pears, apples, 
plums, peaches, oranges, limes, figs, and olives, 
thrive with great luxuriance, where they receive 
proper care and attention. ‘The pitahaya (cactus 
pitajaya) is very abundant, and bears a most deli- 
cious fruit. All the vegetables found in the same 
latitudes in other parts of the world, flourish here 
equally well. 

“The country is rich in flowering plants and 
creepers. Beautiful mosses exhibit their long trails 
from the tops of the highest trees, and the mistle- 
toe shelters itself beneath the shade of the noble 
oak, climbs up its rugged trunk, and nestles amid 
its tufted canopy. Among the grasses on the 
damp flats, and the wild oats of the hilly slopes 
and mountain-sides, are mingled the most valuable 
bulbous roots, and the brightest and sweetest 
flowers. There are tulips and hyacinths ; the lily 
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and the narcissus; golden poppies and delicately 
tinted daisies ; crimson and scarlet pinks ; the fra- 
grant graphalium ; and the medicinal canchalagua. 
And their beauty, too, is enhanced in a great de- 
gree, by the fine contrast presented by the snow- 
crowned peaks of the Siérra Nevada, that glisten 
like burnished silver on the very border of the dark 
line of vegetation, and, more than all, by the beau- 
tiful ultramarine tints, which, in a clear day, dye 


the whole landseape from the ocean surf to the 
loftiest mountain height.” 


Leaves from the Note Book of a Louisiana 
Swamp Doctor. With Illustrations by 
Darley. Phila.: A. Hart. 1850. 


Wir comes in with literary condiments like 
the Amontillado and London Particular of your 
green cloth lingerer; but Humor is like Bur. 
ton Ale and roasted oysters for the solus en- 
joyment of the hungry thinker. 

We confess at ceriain standings of the baro- 
meter to a liking for Irish pleasantry of the 
shillelah stamp; or for the Down East guffaw- 
inducers of those Yankee twins, Samuel and 
Jonathan Slick ; or for the Western cachinna- 
tion splitters which are weekly unfolded from 
the Spirit of the Times correspondence, or in 
the columns of the New Orleans Delta, or 
from time to time vouchsafed our tender eye- 
= under favor of Hart’s letter-press in his 
Library of American Humor (Darley standing 
by at the wire cutting, to show more promi- 
nently the beading of the champagne). 

We have run (holding our sides the while) 
with “Porter” in his “ Quarter race ;” we 
have soberly adjusted collars after an interview 
with “ Sol Smith ;” and sent divers waistcoats 
for repairs to the tailor with a well-thumbed 
copy of the “ Drama at Pokerville” as apolo- 

But our Louisiana Swamp Doetor, with 
his note-book leaves, has put our liver into the 
better humor. 

For the waggish auctioneer; the impudent 
Marine Court practitioner; the facetious fine 
collector ; and the last lineal descendant of 
Joseph Miller, Esq., we have a due considera- 
tion, Yet for the matter of perfection in 
humor and its realization in practice, we hold 
the Medical Student and even the veteran 
as par in the highest repute. 

eady wit and overflowing humor are better 
matters of capital for the “M.D.,” than 
prenes olfactories and steady nerves. For 
ong-faved lugubrious doctors we entertain the 
saine aversion that we feel towards a funny 
sexton or a methodist blacksmith. Smiles 
have outbidden calomel in many a health pur- 
chase; and a joke well administered has ope- 
rated better than the most potent cathartic in 
thrusting forth bile from the system. The 
knowing Board of Medical Examiners are sure 
to “ pass” an idle “ funner” for the sake of 
the inoculation he spreads among the more 
studiously disposed of his fellows. 

Had Ia nypeenonenies for a friend, I would 
rocure him board and lodging at a Medical 
tudent mess. The victims of Ebenezer 

Stiggins could never have lived under the 
same roof with Bob Sawyer and Ben Allen ; 
and we have often wondered at Dickens in not 
bringing them together. 

e almost invariable process of training 
pursued by medical students, cultivates wit 
and humor. The philosophy of their novitiate 
is to laugh away their disagreeable associa- 
tions with disease and death. When they 
have graduated, and for many years (while 
time and depilatory powder is thinning their 
hair and bringing on their premature oldness 
of look, which is better capital than cases of 
instruments and per centage interest with the 
neighboring apothecary), the patients of emer- 
































geney, and the rash encouragers of rising 
merit deal cautiously with them; they console 
hours of weary waiting with the surest of all 
hope revivers—problematical and_ practical 
humor. They hunt out fun in the wards of 
the hospitals and in the hours solemnly dedi- 
cated by the painter in gilded tin to “ gratis” 
relief? The habit of youth is but subdued as 
they climb the ladder of professional renown, 
and score increasing thousands at their banker's. 
From the desk of the lecture-room, and over 
the tables of the clinique, the Professor has his 
joke of the hour. Returning from his last at- 
tendance on his patient at the gate of the 
cemetery, he forgets the impatiences and the 
querulousness of the “departed,” and talks 
but of his amusing traits. 

We have read what our Swamp Doctor has 
written for himself, and we like him. We 
know him just as well as if he were heaping 
up our grate in friendly solicitude this growl- 
ing March night, or begging facetiously to 
know the extent of our wine credit with 
“Dunean & Son.” He is a lean, bench-cut- 
ting student, who has beeome fat and rosy in 
the parishes of Louisiana—swamp-bounded 
though they be. He is a self-made man, and 
a bachelor. He eares as little for money as a 
juvenile for consumed lollypops. He is over- 
flowing with generosity, and would stop in a 
canebrake to pull the tooth of an alligator suf- 
fering with tic doloureux, who in a few days 
may furnish him with a case of amputation. 
He has ruined his pocket-prospects by laugh- 
ing his neighborhood into perpetual health, 
and hath been a “ Burton” to all his friends. 
If he had polished himself by a Parisian re- 
sidence, he would have been food for the epi- 
grammatie translations in the Home Journal, 
by Willis. But living a Louisiana swamp 
doctor, his humor is more exuberant than po- 
lished ; more like the honey from the bee tree 
than the wax fluid one yearly inspects under 
glass covers at the American Ynstitate. 

The Southwestern Doctor, if he kept by 
him ever inkstand and pen, could keep in sue- 
cessful business a score of “Eltons.” He is 
never encumbered with a library. The past 
of his experience becomes his “ Institutes of 
Practice.” He has his pet horse and his saddle 
bags; and more like a land pirate in appear- 
ance than a college graduate, he ambles from 
plantation to diggins, from breakfast-time until 
midnight, and “day books” a eure and a 
charge and a memorandum joke in amicable 
— companionship. 

ur friend in Louisiana has not had the 
most convenient opportunities in the world to 
air his rhetoric, or we might find fault with it. 
Besides, people don’t laugh grammatically. 
Neither has he had experience in book-making, 
or he would have studied better method of 
arrangement. Neither has he counted on the 
potency of drawing-room introduction which 
the name of his publisher possesses, or he 
would have softened down more than one ex- 
pression. Nevertheless we extend him a greet- 
ing, and preseribe his “ Notes” as one of the 
best “ sovereign remedies” known for dyspep- 
sia, since the makers of “ Halstead’s chair” had 
a strike. 

We must not forget Darley, whose etch- 
ings enter into the spirit of the letterpress 
right heartily ; and are entitled, of themselves, 
to acreditable hanging-place in the windows of 
a Broadway print-shop. 


MR. BOHN’S POPULAR LIBRARIES. 
Tue new issues of these valuable series, which 
are now received immediately after their Lon- 
don publication, and may always be purchased 














[March 30. 


at the auction room in Broadway of Messrs. 
Bangs, Platt & Co., at the lowest London 
prices, include, in the “ Scientifie Library,” a 
new Hand-Book of Games, edited by Mr. 
Bohn, from the contributions of professors and 
amateurs, and the best of the old authorities. 
It is very full, and will take the place of the 
celebrated Hoyle. Whist is treated in four 

rts, by Matthews, Hoyle, Deschapelles, and 
f W. Carleton, in two hundred _ pages. 
Draughts inelade the entire work of Sturges. 
Billiards are ra my illustrated by dia- 
grams, and American bowls figure with all 
the rules in this classie company. The Scien- 
tifie Library also introduces to us a new trans- 
lation of Humboldt’s Views of Nature, mainly 

repared by E. C, Otte. Great pains have 

-en taken to render this edition an aeceptable 
one. The English measurements have been 
introduced, the ealeulations of the longitude 
have been altered to Greenwich from Paris, 
and the degrees of Reaumur have been changed 
to Fahrenheit. Translations of the quotations 
are given, and a copious index is added. A 
fac-simile page of the author’s handwriting is 
given, with a frontispiece, finely printed in 
colors, of the author’s view of Chimborazo. 
The work itself has been reeently noticed in 
our columns. It is a highly aceeptable com- 
panion to Miss Otté’s translation of Cosmos, 
issued in this series. 

The latest volume of the “Standard Li- 
brary” is the first of a new edition of the 
Letters of Junius, to be completed in two 
volumes. It is a reprint of the best edition, 
that of Woodfall in 1813, and includes all its 
yaluable illustrative matter, with an elaborate 
summary of the questions raised by this vexed 
and still open discussion, by the new editor, 
John Wade, author of a “Compendium of 
British History.” The seeond volume will 
give his views of this historic problem. 

In the Illustrated Library, the third and 
fourth volumes of Lodge’s Portraits are ready. 
We have before spoken of the claims of this 
collection. The letter-press was executed by 
the author with great eare, and the portraits 
of the folio and octavo, which stimulated the 
undertaking of Knight’s “Gallery,” have their 
characteristic merits well preserved in this 
neat, portable edition. 




















Sketches and Rambles. By J. T. Headley. 
(Baxer & Scrreyer.)—This is Mr. Headley’s 
own edition and own preparation of a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous papers into which he has 
been driven by the interference of a publisher, 
who has seen fit to issue a portion of them in 
a style and mode entirely agreeable to his own 

uliar notion of the “fitness of things ;” 
bt over which the author has not been per- 
mitted to exercise his natural, equitable, and 
desirable right of control. The pecuniary re 
lations of this matter are for legal adjustment 
between the parties. It is our duty, however, 
to inform the public that Mr. Headley protests 
against these issues of his books as spurious, 
and that he is not to be held aceountable for the 
crude or garbled form in which they may be 
sent before the public; and, moreover, that he 
cautions the trade against their sale, as he in- 
tends to contest the right of publication. 

The present volume of Rambles and 
Sketches relates to England and France; its 

neral character is that of the writer’s well 
Capidel Letters from Italy. ; 

Methodist Hymnology : og the Poeti- 
cal Works of John and Charles — By 
David Creamer. (Published for the Author, 
200 Mulberry street)—This work is divided 
into three parts, the first containing notices of 
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the Lives ef the Authors of the Hymns of the 
Methodist Hymn Book—the second, a cata- 
logue of the Poetical Works of John and 
Charles Wesley, an account of the editions 
through which they passed, and numerous ex- 
tracts and comparisons of various readings— 
the third, an account of every Hymn in the 
Methodist Episcopal Hymn Book, stating its 
authorship, and the changes through which it 
has passed. The preparation of this work has 
evidently been no slight labor, albeit one of 
jleve; and it is the most valuable contribution 
that has yet been made to the history of 
Hymnology. 

The poems of Charles Wesley have enrich- 
ed the collections of all the denominations of 
Christians. Some of them are among the 
choicest specimens of sacred verse in a lan- 
guage rich in such treasures. It is interesting 
to trace with the author of this volume the in- 
fluence exerted by the taste of John over his 
brother in his poetical compositions. His 
alterations are all for the better, a praise rarely 
to be bestowed in similar cases. 


Passages dom the Diary of Christopher 
Marshall, Edited by William Duane. Vol. L. 
1774-1777. (Philadelphia: Hazarp & Mrr- 
cueLL; New York: W. H. Hypre.)—Mr. 
Marshall was a citizen of Philadelphia during 
the American Revolution. He had previously 
acquired a competence in the business of a 
druggist, and, possessed of ample leisure as 
well as means, and enjoying, moreover, the 
intercourse and confidence of many leading 
men of the continental Congress, his opportu- 
nities as a Diarist were unusually advanta- 
sees With no pretence to literary merit, 

ing the mere jottings down from day to day 
of an observant man, there is evidently no rea- 
son for exaggeration on the writer’s part, and 
no ground to doubt any of his statements on 
that of the reader. It is a curious exhibition 
of the state of feeling at the seat of Govern- 
ment during the early part of the war. The 
—— is te be continued in another vo- 
ume to the year 1781, at which date the diary 
closes. 


Thirty-first Annual Report and Documents 
of the New York Institution for the Instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb, to the Legislature of 
the State of New York, for the year 1849. — 
This Institution has, for many years, enjoyed 
the patronage of the State of New York, and 
the confidence of the public. The Report for 
the last year represents its affairs in a flourish. 
ing condition, The expenditures amounted to 
fifty-five thousand three hundred and sixty- 
eight dollars and sixty-one cents. In this 
sum, however, is included fifteen thousand 
dollars, the amount of the appropriation made 
by the last Legislature, for the specifie pur- 
pose of paying off the debt of the Tnstitution, 
incurred in 1846, in making additions to the 
buildings for the accommodation of the rapidly 
increasing number of pupils. 

The number of pupils at the close of the 
last year was two hundred and twenty-two. 
Of these, one hundred and sixty are supported 
by the State, and sixteen b the eity of New 

ork; nine by the State of New Jersey, one 
by the Commissioners of Emigration, and 
eight by the Institution. The remainder are 
sustained by their friends. 

The Report of the Committee of Examina- 
tion affords gratifying proofs that no effort is 
spared on the part of those connected with the 
intellectual department to improve the system 
of instruction, and to render the difficult task, 
to those deprived of hearing, of acquiring a 


knowledge of written language more easy, 





and their progress as rapid as their peculiar 
circumstances will permit. 

A Brief Treatise on the Canon and Interpre- 
tation of the Holy Scriptures. By Alex. Mec- 
Clelland. (Carter & Brotners.) A second 
edition of an elementary text-book, employed 
by the author in his Professorship of Biblical 
Literature in the Theological Seminary at 
New Brunswick, prepared “for the special 
benefit of junior theological students, but in- 
tended also for private Christians in general.” 
In both these respects it is a useful manual. 

An Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignorance. 
By John Foster. (Carter & Brorners.) 
A new edition of the well-known work of the 
great moralist, the demand for whose serious, 
elevated, and intellectual writings is one of 
the good signs of the present day. 

Creation; or, the Bible and Geology Con- 
sistent ; together with the Moral Design of the 
Mosaic History. By Rev. James Weenher, D.D. 
(Carter & Broruers.) It is a pleasant and 
a cheering sight to see the interpreters of the 
books of Nature and Revelation amicably 
seeking and succeeding in harmonizing the two. 
The day of the estrangement of science and 
religion, of sneering savans and intolerant in- 

uisitors, has, we hope, passed away for ever. 

he counter error, of studying the book of 
Nature to the exclusion or tacit contempt of 
the book of the written word of God, is more 
to be guarded against at the present day. The 
author of this volume takes the Mosaie ac- 
count of the creation, and shows that the gi- 
gantic operations of creation followed the 
sequence as is given in the first chapter of 
Genesis. The main features of Geology are 
agreeably exhibited, with the aid of a number 
of engravings of fossil remains. 








THE PATIENT HEALED AGAINST HIS WILL. 
(From the German of Langbein.] 
A Hoty man of weight and dignity 
Once passed through cities, towns, and 
villages ; 
With what intent, the muse informs not me, 

And whoso will, that reads, may guess. 
Wonders his heralds were, where’er he came: 
Before him leaped a throng of halt and lame: 
They heard his praises sounded by the dumb, 
And blind men joyed afar to see him come. 

Two cripples, who had hitherto 
Found bread-fruit blossom on the dry, old crutch, 

Feared the goed news were true, 

And dreaded the physician's touch. 

They fled from him o’er hill and dale 
When he was yet three miles away ; 

But what could all their breathless haste avail ? 
By chance there came that self-same road a ray— 

A health-inspiring breath upon the gale. 

A uy oe stroke snatched from each beggar’s 
an 

The wood that had supported him till then ; 
And, in a twinkling, on their feet they stand, 

A couple of restored and—ruined men. 

C. T. B. 





THKEE SPIRITS. 
Tue Summer came, and with it came a dream ; 
I saw a galley all of golden sheen, 
And sails of silk float down a erystal stream, 
And in it sat, with eyes of burning beam, 
The spirit of the fair Egyptian queen. 
The Autumn came; I saw an Indian maid 
Who glided through the faded windy woods, 
With scarlet berries in the glossy braid 
That veiled her olive face in dusky shade. 
The Spring returned ; I lay beside its floods, 
And there in dreams thy form around me played 
With dewy blooms. I see, in vernal moods, 
No dream of eld, but freshest hopes awake 
To crown the Future for thy own dear sake. 


Henry P. Wessrer. 
Aurora, N. Y. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP FROM DENMARK. 
(From Tait’s Magazine.) 


Denmark is really an intellectual kingdom. 
Education is so generally diffused by the state 
that it is a nation of readers, and, as a natural 
sequence, these readers have mental pabulum 
supplied them by a very strong array of native 
writers. The number of works issued from 
the Copenhagen press is very considerable, 
and some of them, especially gift-books and 
annuals, are got up in a style which would not 
disgrace the best London or Paris houses. 
The prices are moderate, and, as an instance of 
the comparatively immense circulation works 
at times attain hires I may mention that a 
poem of length, entitled Den Lille Hornbleser 
(the little trumpeter), by H. P. Holst, having 
for its subject the recent war with the duchies, 
was published just before my arrival, and five 
thousand copies were sold within the first fort- 
night. 

Many of the living Danish authors are men of 
great talent, a few even are of brilliant genius. 
Foremost in the latter rank is the veteran 
(Ehlenschlager, of whom a gentleman, whom I 
know to be a first-rate authority, said to me, 
“ Sir, his tragedies are entitled to a place on 
the same shelf with those of Shakspeare and 
Schiller ; and it is worth a foreigner’s while to 
study the language, for the sole purpose of be- 
ing able to appreciate hlenschlager.”  “ Re- 
ally,” I replied, “if that is the case, itis griev- 
ous to reflect that the accident of such a lan- 
guage should confine the works of such a man 
to so limited a circle of readers. It seems to 
me much like giving ‘to a party what was 
meant for mankind.’ ” 

Nothing astonishes the Danes more than to 
be informed that their countryman, Hans 
Christian Andersen, has attained such an un- 
rivalled popularity in England. I have con- 
versed with many on the subject, both at Co- 
penhagen and elsewhere, and all agree that 
Andersen, in their estimation, holds only a se- 
condary place compared with some other 
Danish authors. Presuming. this opinion to 
be correct, one certainly would derive a very 
high opinion of the genius of the authors 
alluded to. Andersen’s countrymen do not 
deny that he is a highly-gifted man; nor are 
they insensible to his peculiar merit. All they 
contend for is, that his genius is essentially of 
a less lofty order than that of such beings as 
(Ehlensehlager. They admit that he is a true 
diamond, but not a surpassingly brilliant one. 
At present I much regret that [ have only read 
a little of Andersen’s writings: but that little 
is quite sufficient to impress me with a notion 
that he is the Goldsmith of Denmark. I loved 
the man ere I had read a dozen of his pages: 
he is so genial, so purely child-like in his tem- 
perament, and so filled with unfeigned, heart- 
felt affection for his brother man. I should, 
for my own part, bitterly abhor any author 
who merely simulated sensibility; I should 
loathe his very name. Now I have private rea- 
son to know that Andersen is no hypocrite, 
but really only transfers his feelings to paper, 
and presents us with a sweet reflex of his own 
infantile, yet finely-poetical and noble nature. 
This it is that gives that charm to his writings 
which has been so universally felt. ‘This it is 
which will impart unto them an endurin 
vitality, for human nature is the same in all 
ages, and, what is acknowledged to be a true 
transcript of it now, will be relished as 
keenly a thousand years hence. There can, 
however, be no doubt that the circumstance of 
Andersen’s being the first Danish imaginative 
author introduced to the British public, has 





aided materially in securing him his monopoly 
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of their esteem; and so thoroughly has he 
pre-occupied the field that I know for a fact 
that the London publishers decline to bring 
out works of any other Danish author on that 
a account. 

t is also remarkable that Miss Bremer oc- 
eupies the same posilion with regard to 
Sweden. She has won the first suffrages of 
the English people, who know not any other 
Swedish writer; but here publishers te critics 
alike smile with surprise when I tell them 
this, and they unanimously declare that, both 
in Sweden and Denmark, she is accounted 
only a second-rate Swedish writer. Really, 
after all is said and done, it isenough to make 
one mutter something about a prophet and his 
own country, is it not ? 

I felt naturally curious to know what Eng- 
lish writers of fiction are most read in Den- 
mark, and I learned, from an undoubtedly re- 
liable source, that the four favorites are Bulwer, 
Marryatt, Dickens, and James. The sequence 
of their names, as here given, indicates their 
relative degrees of popularity. They are all 
much read ; and nearly all the copies bought 
in the original language are of the cheap but 
bp neat edition issued by Tauchnitz, of 

ipzig. 

he remuneration generally given to even 
first-class Danish authors is very small, not 
one fourth so much as English writers usually 
get for magazine papers. We need not marvel 
at this when we consider the very limited public 
addressed. All Denmark Proper contains one 
million less inhabitants than London alone. 
But then nearly every Danish author of repute 
has a pension from the state, which thus nobly 
es sy the claims of literature paramount, 
as Hume says, above all other professions 
whatsoever. I blush for my own mighty coun- 
try as 1 write this, for, wih all her countless 
wealth, England, as a state, grudgingly assigns 
so niggardly, so beggarly a mite for the re- 
ward and encouragement of men of genius, of 
literature, art, and science, that foreigners may 
well cry shame. When will this burning stain 
be wiped away? When will British legisla- 
tors learn that spirit is superior to matter, that 
mammon will perish, but that the eliminations 
of God-given genius never pass away? The 
Crown of Denmark also frequently aids in 
bringing out valuable works, which, from their 
abstruse nature, cannot, of themselves, com- 
mand a remunerating sale, and consequently, 
but for its assistance, would remain ss 
lished. His late Majesty, Christian VIIL, was, 
I believe, a munificent and diseriminating pa- 
tron of literature and the fine arts. A few 
months ago the Bishop of Copenhagen pub- 
lished a translation of Ossian. 


Che Fine Arts. 


FINE ART PUBLICATIONS, 

Outlines and Sketches. By Washington All- 
ston. Boston. New York: Ridner, Broad- 
way. 

PaintINe an angel may be regarded as no un- 

safe or unfair test of a great painter. What 

glorious subjects for contemplation do these 
beings present! Angels, ayycAo, messengers 
of God to man, Blame not the artist for pre- 
sumption, in attempting to transfer the images 
of his mind, images the fruit of devout con- 
templation, by the magic of his art to the 
narrow limits of his canvas; rather be thank- 
ful for the opening of so glorious a field of 
incentive to Christian meditation, so noble an 


exercise of imagination as that offered by the 
Christian artist. 
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Mr. Allston has treated these high Intelli- with commendable eg 
gences in the same manner as that pursued by | before us No. 3, containing We 
the early Italian masters, as opposed to that of | 
a later and less poetic period. His angels are | 





glorified beings in the prime of adolescence, 
the personification of strength and beauty, 
with long and broad wings sweeping from the 
shoulder to the knee, not the putly-faced, ple- 
thoric infants, who sprawl over the skies of 
the Italian artists of the 18th century. 

How pure and glorious are these angels of 
Allston’s! We have the mighiy host, “ angels 
and archangels, and all the company of 
heaven.” We make the quotation in no ir- 
reverent spirit, rather in one of deepest rever- 
ence, for we think of Allston as of Millon, 
equal to the height of this great argument. 
What majesty in the first figure from the se- 
ries of Michael setting the Watch; the figure 
has his back to you, but you see in the atti- 
tude the spirit and animation of command. 
Michael and his warrior-hosts are represented 
as wingless; but in the next series of compo- 
sitions, “ Jacob’s Dream,” we have the winged 
messengers, und the great ey of carry- 
ing out the traditional junction of a bird’s wing 
to a human body met and mastered. The 
wings add grace and dignity, in all cases, to 
the figures. 

We have given special attention to the an- 
'gel-groups in this volume, because they con- 
stitute the greater part of the contents, and 
because we regard the representation of sa- 

cred subjects or sacred imagery in painting as 
| akin to the Christian Cathedral in architecture, 
as the noblest exercise of the Art. 

Mr. Allston’s fame is widely spread and 
deeply cherished by his countrymen ; but with 
| @ great majority it has necessarily been found- 
/ed on hearsay, from the fact that none of his 
| paintings have ever been engraved, and but one 
| or two are generally accessible to the public. 
| Most of those in this country are at Boston, in 
the possession of the families of those for 
whom they were originally painted. To the 
honor of these gentlemen, be it said, that no 
| proper request to inspect these paintings is 
| refused ; still they cannot be generally known 
‘to the public. This volume will, therefore, 
| reach thousands who have never before seen 
anything from Mr. Allston’s pencil. Its pub- 
| lication will have a good effect in this way, 
,and also in elevating the standard of public 
| taste, for it is certainly the most elevated work 
of Art ever issued in this country. 

We trust the success which we are heartily 
glad to learn has attended the undertaking, 
will stimulate some association or individual to 
a truly national enterprise. We mean a series 
of engravings in the highest style of execution 
of Allston’s pictures. T'o obviate the objec- 
tion that the original cannot be obtained for 
the engraver’s use, from the natural unwilling- 
ness of the owners to loan such valuable 
works, drawings might be made from the ori- 
ginals for the engraver, as is done in the great 
galleries of Europe, where of course it is out 
— question to remove a picture from the 
wall. 

It may be well to state, for the benefit 
of those who have not seen the announcement 
of this publication, that it consists of a selec- 
tion from the sketches, partly in crayon, partly 
on canvas, found in Mr. Allston’s studio after 
his decease. They have been copied with 
great care, in some cases with the aid of the 

aguerreotype, and are excellently engraved b 
J. and 8. W. Cheney. eet ‘ 


Ga of Illustrious Americans. Part 3. 
Brady, 205 Broadway. 


Tuis admirable series of portraits is continued 
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We have now 
bster. Itis by 
tar the finest print existing of this great man. It 
seems to go further back into that which is 
within than any other. It is severe, but not so 
rigid or monumenial as the ordinary portraits, 
excellent as they are. 


Christ Weeping over Jerusalem. Painted by 
C. L. Eastlake, R.A., and engraved in mez- 
totint and stipple, by A. H. Ritchie. E. 


Anthony. 
Mr. EastLake oceupies a leading position 
among the living painters of hiscountry. His 
churacteristies are taste and judgment, rather 
than great original foree. He excels in a 
pathetic seene rather than one of passionate 
action. The present engraving is from one of 
his finest and most successful works. Our 
Saviour, surrounded by Peter, James, John, 
and Andrew, is looking down from the Mount 
of Olives, on the city of Jerusalem. The 
pathos of the seene and the tenderness of the 
Saviour are beautifully rendered. It is an ac- 
quisition to any pertfolio of religious prints. 
‘The engraving is excellent, the style adopted 
harmonizing well with that of the original pie- 
ture. Mr. Eastlake has rendered good service 
to the arts by his pen as well as by pencil. 
He has translated and annotated the work of 
Kugler on Italian painting; written several ar- 
ticles in the Edinburgh Review and elsewhere, 
which have recently ede colleeted; and has 
held important government trusts in connex- 
ion with the arts. 
oo to Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works, in 
ines. Invented and Engraved by Moritz 
Retzsch. In Sixteen Parts. @. & B. 
Westermann. 


Ir is a remarkable fact, to which we referred 
on the commencement of the publication of 
this series, that Germany has contributed the 
best pictorial as well as critical illustration of 
the Great Dramatist. Retzsch’s Outlines 
form one of the finest compliments ever paid 
by painter to poet. They are, however, to be 
judged as original works, as a German render- 
ing, a pictorial translation of the personages of 
Shakspeare, for they are all thoroughly Ger- 
man in character. They may, consequently, 
sometimes surprise, an rhaps disappoint 
the English reader, but or war’ part we are 
not disposed to quarrel with the artist’s na- 
tionality. As a whole these illustrations of 
Shakspeare are inferior to the illustrations of 
Schiller (which we should like to see in a 
companion volume), where the artist is more 
at home ; but they are all suggestive, graceful, 
and spirited. It is interesting to com his 
Falstaff with that of Sehroedter in the Dussel- 
dorf Gallery. The latter has much more of 
the quaint, overflowing humor of the charac- 
ter. Retzsch gives us merely a fat and some- 
what stupid old man. His Falstaff is not a 
happy conception, though the seenes about 
Herne’s Oak are good. The Hamlet series 
are perhaps about the best. The Weird Sis- 
ters of Macbeth he has given us with the Ger- 
man fancy, which runs riot in scenes of dia- 
blerie—if we may give so familiar a term to 
those terrible creations of the weg 

The use which Retzsch makes of the orna- 
mentation of Gothic Architecture, is one of the 
finest indications of his genius, and shows that 
his mind is amply infused with the true spirit 
of that wonderful style, so little understood, 
albeit so much written about. Take any of his 
interiors, and note that, although column and 
arch are traced with the fewest possible lines, 
every corbel-head, bracket, capital, or pendant 
is full of meaning. The two imps in the 
let and 


background, of the scene between 
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his mother, are a fine illustration of this. His 
Faust is full of similar instances, and so also 
the famous Game of Life. The same thing 
may be noticed in Hogarth. 

rom the collection of these outlines into 
one volume, we infer that the artist does not 
contemplate illustrating the other plays. The 
series may, therefore, be regarded as complete, 
and taken its place on the library shelf in de- 
servedly close proximity to the text of the 
great dramatist. 


THE ART-JOURNAL FOR MARCH, 
We have long been looking for the appear- 
ance of the Mulready, which we remembered 
as one of the brightest gems of the Vernon 
Gallery, in the series of Engravings of the Art- 
Journal. At last we have it, and in as faithful 
a reproduction as the graver’s burin can ordi- 
narily give. The picture is called The Last In. 
It represents a village school. The old school- 
master has risen and leans over his desk bow- 
ing, cap in hand, with mock reverence to a 
shiny-faced, a Lape urchin, entering at the 
open door, and much abashed and puzzled at 
the procedure. On the other side of the desk 
we have a class ranged for recitation, with a 
beautiful little damsel in the foreground, and 
in front seated on alow stool with his back to 
the looker-on, a thick shock-headed urchin 
with rumpled collar and the hair at the nape of 
his neek brushed up by the recent matutinal 
ablutions. These broad-backed boys are 
favorites with Mulready; he has introduced 
them in several of his pictures—there is a 


capital one in the shop scene where the Vicar’s | 


Intended is choosing her wedding-gown in the 
illustrations of the Vicar of Wakefield. You 
new ~ of his character from the back of his 
head, not from phrenology, but from its ex- 
pressive physiognomy, for there is more cha- 
racter in it than in’ many a full face by other 
painters. In the background we have a 
glimpse through an open door of a decrepid 
old woman, too old even to be longer a school 
dame, and a young woman beside her tending 
an infant. his, in connexion with the rest of 
the picture, is truly Shakspearian in feeling. 
Mulready has illustrated Goldsmith. He may 
himself not inaptly be termed the Goldsmith 
of Painters. 

We have another gem from the Vernon 
Gallery, Turner’s Grand Canal, Venice, one of 
his finest works, and a showy “ Syrian Maid,” 
by H. W. Pickersgill. 

In the letterpress department the valuable 
illustrated Dictionary of Terms in Art is con- 
tinued, and there is also an account of a visit 
to the Grave of William Penn, being one of 
Mrs. 8S. C. Hall’s Pilgrimages to English 
Shrines. 





ART ITEMS. 

We glean the following intelligence from 
the Art-Journal :— 

Mr. Wyatt has completed a “group of a 
touching character,” representing a boy endea- 
voring to shelter a girl during a thunder- 
storm.——Mr. Gibson is busy ona group re- 
presenting Queen Victoria supported by Wis- 
dom andVictory; it is intended to be placed in 
the Houses of Parliament——Tenerasin is 
“ so exceedingly oceupied that he has now for 
several years been unable to accept new com- 
missions.” He is now busy in finishing the 
statue of the Grand Duchess Olga of Russia. 
M. Fogelburg, a Swedish sculptor, is re- 
pairing the mould of a colossal statue of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, for a fresh casting in bronze, 
a previous attempt having been unsuccessful. 
He has also in hand a colossal statue of Ber- 
nadotte.——-M. Kiimmel has exécuted a de- 











sign from familiar life with great success. It 
represents an Italian peasant, “who folds her 
child in her apron, while her shoulders are 
loaded with a wheatsheaf.” Karelowsky is 
much lauded for a large picture of the judg- 
ment of Daniel in favor of the chaste Susan- 
nah and the condemnation of the Elders (an 
agreeable change it may be mentioned from 
the salacious nudities to which the title of Su- 
sannah and the Elders has so frequently fur- 
nished an excuse). M. Wittmer, of Bavaria, 
has made a design for the ceiling of the church 
of Santa Rosa at Viterbo, representing the 
glorified Madonna receiving the homage of 
San Francisco, “ the first Italian poet who 
praised her in suitable and fervent tones, and 
of Santa Rosa.” He has also been sketching 
the career of Garibaldi. Overbeck is en- 
gaged ona series of compositions representing 
the Seven Sacraments, illustrated by facts from 
Scripture, surrounded by framework formed 
of episodical representations from the Old and 
New Testament, which throw light upon the 
symbolical meaning of the main subject. 

M. Jeanron, ths Lirector of the Louvre, ap- 

inted immediately after the Revolution of 
‘ebruary, a most indefatigable officer, and un- 
der whose auspices the collection had been 
greatly enlarged, and its classification improv- 
ed, has just been removed, and one Nieuwe- 
kerke, a friend of Louis Napoleon, substituted. 

The preliminary arrangements for the Lon- 
don Exhibition of 1851 are going on vigorous- 
ly. Upwards of £10,000 have already been 
subscrfbed towards meeting expenses. The 
Society of Arts will open an exhibition of 
Works of Ancient and Medieval Art at the 
same time. 

A lithographer of Paris claims to have dis- 
covered a process of reproducing water-color 
drawings with all their original tints, by me- 
chanical means, at an inconsiderable cost. 

A new composition-imitation of marble has 
been introduced. It is called silicated mar- 
ble, the principal component being glass. 

Mr. Shaw has commenced another illustrat- 
ed work on Medieval Art, entitled the Deco- | 
rative Arts of the Middle Ages. It is publish- 
ed in parts by Pickering. Mr. Cundall is pub- 
lishing a work of a somewhat similar kind, 
‘* Choice Examples of Art-Workmanship, Me- 
dizval and Modern.” 

We notice the death of Sir Wm. Allen, 
President of the Royal Scottish Academy, | 
and a painter of high eminence. 

Dr. Layard, it appears from letters received | 
from him dated Nimroud, Jan. 7—* has ef. | 
fected an entrance into a room in the old Nim- | 
roud Palace, containing an extraordinary as- | 
semblage of relics: shields, swords, patere, | 
bowls, crowns, cauldrons, ornaments in ivory 
and mother of pearl. The vessels are formed | 
of a kind of copper, or rather bronze, some 
perfectly preserved, and as bright as gold 
when the rust is removed. The engravings 
and embossing on them are very beautiful and | 
elaborate,” the subjects being similar to those 
on the robes of the figures in sculpture. At 
Koyunjik he has uncovered a very interesting 
series of slabs, showing the process of build- 
ing the mounds and palaces. 

Chaucer’s Monument is to be repaired by 
subscriptions limited to 5s. each—the amount 
required is only £50... 

The Berlin Academy of Fine Arts announce 
that they will pay the expenses of carriage to 
and from all works admitted to exhibition. 

An entertainment consisting of Dramatic 

i interspersed with vocal and instru- 























mental performances, has been given in London. 





The building for the London Exhibition in 
1851 will, it is estimated, cover from 16 to 20 
acres. 

The American Art-Union has just purchased 
anew painting by Leuize, which will prove 
the greatest attraction of this year’s gallery. 
It is founded on an old German legend, in 
which an old knight, dwelling in an eyrie 
castle, promises a suilor his daughter's hand 
if he will ride up over the rocks to his castle, 
access by this means being impractieable in 
ordinary cireumstances; but our suitor has 
the aid of the gnomes—broad-backed, thick- 
sinewed fellows—who bolster up the rocks, 
and place them across the chasius, so that 
their friend on his powerful black charger is 
riding up in triumph to cliim the lady, who 
appears with her father and household on the 
battlements above. The horse and rider, the 
queer little gnomes, the rocks, the architecture 
of the castle, and the glimpse of an extended 
landseape, are all eapiial. 

THE PHILADELPHIA ART-UNION. 

THE distribution of this Institution will take 
place on the 6th of May. The mode is differ- 
ent from that pursued by the American Art- 
Union. Certificates of prizes are drawn, and 
these are payable when countersigned by an 
Ar.ist whose work is purchised for the money, 
The advantage of this is to enable prize- 
holders to suit their own tastes in the 
choice of paintings and the employment of a 
favorite artist. In addition, each member 
for this year is to have a copy of an en- 
graving in a mixed line, stipple and mez- 
zotinto, by Ritchie, of Hunrineton’s picture of 
Merey’s Dream. The management of this In- 
stitution is in safe and honorable hands, has 
been conducted with enterprise and disinter- 
estedness on the part of its conduetors, and 
should be cheerfully supported by the public. 
Mr. Ridner, of this city, at the American Art- 
Union Building, Broadway, is the agent. 





Farts aud Opinions. 





C. B. Ives, to whose attractive studio, in Stop- 
pani’s buildings, at the corner of Broadway and 
Walker streets, we have before called the 
attention of our readers,—has just added a 
beautiful piece of statuary to his collection. It 
is a Cupid, with the bow held concealed at his 
back, and one arrow furtively held, in the act of 
stealing nearer his aim. ‘The open, uncenscious 
expression of the boy’s happy face, the noble- 
ness of the air and the felicity of the action, 
render this an unusually pleasing work ; and 
one, too, the size of which readers it an appropri- 
ate as well as tasteful ornament for the drawing- 
room, boudvir, or library. Mr. Ives has recently 
completed a bust of General Winfield Scott, 
pronounced by his friends to be deeidediy the 
best “ counterfeit presentment” of him yet exe- 
cuted. Indeed, it is not only a perfect likeness, 
but a most effective work of art. A very faith- 
ful bust of the late Daniel Appleton, Esq., of 
this city, may also be seen at this artist's studio. 
He is now at work upon a bust of Dr. Horace 
Green, avd has, we believe, others in contem- 
plation. We hope Mr. Ives will meet with suf- 
ficient encouragement to induce him to remain 
in New York, at least until he can retarn to 
Florence with as many commissions as will 
enable him auspiciously to follow the beau- 
tiful art in which his constant progress is so 
evident. ' 

The fair and fascinating Cerito, says the Albion, 
is coming to New York, and with her St. Leon 
and other first rate-votaries of the Terpsichorean 
Art. 

An on dit, from the same source, is that a new 
English Opera troupe is coming here, to consist 
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of Catharine Hayes, Simms Reeves (who, ac- 
cording to Jenny Lind, is the greatest living 
Tenor), Miss Romer, whom everybody knows, 
&e., &e. 

The Editorship of “ The Modern Standard Dra- 
ma” and “ The Minor Drama” (efficiently pub- 
lished by William Taylor & Co.), has, we un- 
derstand, been assigned to Cornelius Mathews, 
whose dramatic position before the public, as 
the author of the Tragedies of “ Witchcraft” 
and “ Jacob Leisler,” is the guarantee of a 
right sympathy and understanding in the 
premises. 

Four competitors, it is said, are in the market, for 
the honor of building the concert-room to re- 
ceive Jenny Lind. ‘T'he old plan of the build- 
ing for amusements on the Lafiarge lots oppo- 
site Bond street, is again discussed. There is a 
rumor also, mentioned in the Albion, of a mag- 
nificent circus to replace Mitchell’s Olympic 
and Tattersall’s Horse Bazaar, and to be occu- 
pied by the renowned troupe of Franconi, to be 
imported from Paris, as its chief attraction. 

Letters have been received at Brooklyn from the 
Pacific coast, which say that numerous deser- 
tions have taken place from the different naval 
vessels on that station. The sloop of war 
Preble will probably be condemned and laid up. 
The store ship Fredonia will be sent home. The 
frigate Savannah has only one hundred and fifty 
men on board ; the sloop Preble, ten ; Fredonia, 
none ; sloop of war, Warren, four marines ; 
from on board the Falmouth, sloop of war, only 
some eight or ten have de-erted 


Mr. Carlyle, says the Boston Daily Advertiser, | 
speaks of the “ American Cousins,” as “ bores.” | 
It is much to be wished that these “ Cousins” | 
had no worse bores to put up with than Mr. | 


Carlyle writhes under. It may be matter of an- 


noyance for a gentleman to be compelled to | 


receive the visits of “ American cousins” when 


they only come for a look, or at the furthest a 
breakfast or dinner, and go away satislied if, 
they have seen the celebrated author of the | 


« Latter Day Pamphiet.” But bad as this is, 
the “ American Cousins” would be quite as 
willing to receive their transatlantic kinsmen in 
this way, as to take them by the ship-load as 
they are now forced to do whether they will or 
no, and give them, not merely a look or a 
breakfast, but bed, board, washing, and lodging, 
till they are able, if ever, to take care of them- 
selves. 


Mr. Macready’s engagement of sixteen nights in| 
1844, at the St. Charles Theatre, N. O., says a | 


writer in the Louisville Journal, averaged him 
in his one half of the entire receipts, $314 21 
per night. In St. Louis, Mr. M. played to an 
average profit (his share) of $191 50; at Cin- 
cinnati, $196. In 1849 his engagement of 
twenty-two nights at the St. Charles produced 
him $7,606. ‘The Managers’ profits on these 
occasions were mostly counted by tens. 

The Christian Inquirer, commenting on that class 


of popular objections to Christianity which op- | 


poses its seriousness, finds some earnest work in 
the world outside of the Church :—* Nor is this 
peculiar to religion. It is true of morality. 
Man learns with pain, mortification, reluctance, 
the lessons of truth, justice, and temperance. 


It is with opposition that he yields to the rights | 


of his fellow man. He finds out with dissatis- 
faction and rebellious feelings, that he is not en- 
titled to his own unimpeded way and unopposed 
will. It is true of education. The child resists 
his task; learns at first only because he must. 
It is true of everything which calls man up from 
a lower to a higher level ; which compels him 
to leave things that he knows to be pleasant for 
things that no experience has yet taught him are 
agreeable ; which obliges him to walk by faith 
and not by sight ; under law and not at liberty.” 
After all,” says a writer in the Boston Transcript, 
“there is something exquisitely delightful in be- 
ing humbugged, especially by one, who, all the 
while, is as innocent as the poor animal that is 
maliciously let loose upon some cliff, with a 
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lantern at his tail, and is mistaken for a verita- 
ble lighthouse. It is a curious thing to think of 
—how a man feels, who, while he most inno- 
cently humbugs a crowd of stupified admirers, 
into the belief that he is ‘ a GREAT TRANSPARENT 
EYEBALL ; is himeelf as innocently humbugged, 
by their applause, into the firm belief, that he is 
a‘ PARTICLE or Gop! ‘These are the words of 
the great Emerson.” 

The colossal statue of Buonaparte, by Bartolini, 
was nearly completed at his death, and is to be 
conveyed to Bastia, Corsica, in statu quo. The 
artist has been employed upon it thirty-six 
years, and had studied his subject during several 
months at Elba. 

The Paris correspondent of the Literary Gazette 
records the depression of literature by the recent 
outbreaks at a moment when it appeared to have 
revived in its old foree. “The names which 
had long shed lustre on French literature had 
again appeared in the booksellers’ catalogues— 
Thiers, Guizot, Cousin, Salvandy, Hugo, La- 
martine, Girardin, Chevalier, all were there. 
And now all this activity threatens to be stop- 
ped.” 

The discussion of the Sanitary Question in Eng- 
land has brought up a ventilating brick. Its 
claims are thus set forth in the Daily News :— 
“The objects sought to be attained by the 
use of the brick are—first, a thorough 
draught throughout the walls of the building, 
so as to insure perfect dryness of the walls, 
and complete security against the dry rot ; se- 
condly, the easy and economical diffusion of ar- 
tificial heat in hothouses, and other buildings of 
that description ; and thirdly, a saving in the 
cost of the brickwork itself to the extent of up- 
wards of 30 per cent. The brick is also stated 
to be particularly well adapted for paving 
kitchens, lobbies, &c., as it admits of a free 
current of air under the flooring, and insures 
perfect freedom from damp, and in the case of 
new buildings, by the application of artificial 
heat, the walls may be dried, and the building 
rendered habitable within an exceedingly short 
space of time.” 

Paul Delaroche is engaged on a new work. The 
subject is the Last Banquet of the Girondins, so 
vividly described in Lamartine’s History. 

A fine antique statue of a Centaur has recently 
been discovered in the grounds of the Villa 
Doria at Albano. 

The Emperor of Russia has sent commissioners 
to Holland to tre:t for the purchase of the va- 
luable collection of Dutch paintings, formed by 
the late King William III. 

The Standard of Freedom furnishes, from a Par- 
liamentary return, the statistics of the advertise- 
ment duty at different rates of taxation. In 
England the number of advertisements in 1826 
was 775,356, and the duty (3s. 6d. each) was 
£135,687 6s.; in 1832, the number was 783,- 

| 557, and the duty £137,122 9s. 6d. The duty 

was reduced to ls. 6d. from the 5th of July, 

1833. In 1834, the number was 977,441, and 

the duty £73,308 ls. 6d.; in 1835, the number 

was 1,038,041, and the duty £77,853 1s. 6d. ; 
| and in 1840, the number was 1,245,387, and the 
duty £106,904 Os. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Review, remarks the London 
Patriot, which, in the days of Peter Plymley, 
and Playfair, and Leslie, was more the antago- 
nist than the advocate of Christianity, has un- 
dergone, in this respect, an auspicious change. 
The articles of Sir James Stephen, Macaulay, 
Archbishop Whately, and Mr. Rogers, which, 
with a considerable variety of character, all 
breathe a religious spirit, are in remarkable con- 
trast to the semi-infidel tone of the earlier contri- 
butors, and have done good service to the cause 
of Truth. 

On the 5th Feb., at Madrid, after an interval of 
eighteen months, the Opera was opened, and 
was crowded. ‘The company was, however, 
one of the worst that has ventured to sing in 
that capital. A tremendous row ensued. The 








prima donna, frightened at the energetic oaths 
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direeted to her person, fled the stage, and faint- 
ing in her dressing-room was sent home deliri- 
ous. Another singer supplied her place, and the 
crowd, after joining in the choruses, and eflect- 
ing other harmless breaches of decorum, went 
peaceably home. 

The cold is so severe at Kamtschatka, that the 
Governor has been compelled to quit his usual 
residence at St. Peter and St. Paul, to bury him- 
self under the earth—that is to say, he has 
retired to his subterranean palace, which is 20 
metres below ground, and is capable of acco- 
modating 200 persons. This palace is perpetu- 
ally lighted by lamps. 

Gutta percha boats are recommended for the Arc- 
tie expedition. A blow from a floating piece of 
ice, that would stave in and destroy a common 
boat, would only make the gutta percha boat 
rebound. 

The eldest daughter of M. Guizot is about to be 
married to M. de Witt, the lineal descendant of 
the celebrated Dutchman, Jean de Witt. 

Mr. Charles Dickens was among the guests at a 
party given lately by Lord John and Lady Rus- 
sell, to meet the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The history of the Girondins, by Lamartine, and 
the Montagnards of Alphonse Esquiros, have 
been prohibited in Lyons. 

The metropolitan correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle says of the class of vagrant boys in 
the casual wards of the unions,—* Sometimes 
they will elect a chairman and get up a regular 
debate, and make speeches from one side of the 
ward to the other. Many of them will make 
very clever comic orations; others delight in 
singing comic songs, especially those upon the 
workhouse and gaols. They mostly pass under 
fictitious names. Some will give the name of 
‘John Russell, or ‘Robert Peel, or ‘ Richard 
Cobden.’ ” 

| It appears, says the Lond. Lit. Gazette, from Mr. 
Thomas Hodgson’s annual catalogue of the 
book trade in 1849, just published, that there 
has been no falling off in the number of new 
publications ; but the range of prices, from 1s. 
to 2s., 3s., and 4s., shows a great prevalence of 
this class of publications. 

A post-office return states, that during 1849, 337,- 
500,000 letters were delivered in the United 
Kingdom, against 76,000,000 in 1839. 

Major-Genera! Napier has dissected a series of 
assertions relative to the Peninsular war con- 
tained in the ninth volume of Thiers’ Consulate 
and Empire. Falsehoods are exposed in admi- 
rable style. 

Mr. Newman, long an artist on Punch, has 
retired from that publication to Pasquin. His 
place on the former periodical is supplied by a 
young gentleman named M’Connel, well known 
in Liverpool. 

Mr. Alexander Mackay, barrister, author of the 
Western World, is now in Liverpool as com- 
missioner for the Morning Chronicle, his object 
being to inquire into the condition of the poor in 
this town. 

General Tom Thumb has taken the pledge from 
the hands of Father Mathew. The great little 
man took a promenade on the desk, while 
Father Mathew drew out his certificate. 

To describe Beaks, Peelers, Jews, kitchen areas, 
garrets, in Fleet-street, fat city gentlemen and 
young good-hearted rascals who get into 
scrapes, says the British Quarterly Review, is 
the pre-established vocation of the London lite- 
rary aspirant. In Edinburgh, clever, healthy 
boys begin by inventing Pyrometers, writing 
bold ballads of Seottish History, or reviewing 
“ Edwards on Free Will.” What they do in 
Manchester we hardly know; the precocious 
London lad, however, concocts jokes, meditates 
a farce to be produced at one of the theatres, or 
indites a novel, in which the hero, Jack Smith 
or Bob Webster, goes through the proper 
amount of funny experience before he is married. 
Happy the young author who, like Dickens, is 
saved from the wretchedness of this element, by 





the real genius that he brings into it. 
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The Paris Correspondent of the Atlas says:— 
There is some talk in our fashionable circles, of 
a project which has emanated from the highest 
quarter, concerning the establishment of gaming- 
houses on a gigantic scale, under the surveil- 
lance of the Government. A plan by which 
the system can be made to assist materially the 
resources of the State, has already been submitted 
to the Minister of Finance, and had met with 
his entire approbation. 

Galignani says—“ An idea of the extent of the 
mischief committed during the days of February 
may be formed from the fact that the Court of 
Liquidation of the Civil List is about to sell by 
auction, 50,000 Ibs. of broken glass and crystal 
belonging to the furniture and services of the old 
Palais National. Broken porcelain has been 
already sold for 6,000f. 

French Statesmanship, says the Spectator, is like 
the exuvie of some insects, which look like the 
living creature when the body has withdrawn 
itself, leaving only the dry and decaying skin, a 
bloodless and bodiless simulacrum of life. 
There are the Monarchists, without a realm to 
be monarchical; the Legitimists, without a 
nation to be loyal ; the Republicans, without a 
republic to fill up their manifestoes ; each is a 
skeleton party, without a people. 

Severe storms have lately visited Constantinople. 
The violence of the wind was such that trees 
were torn up by the roots, houses blown down, 
and the fish driven to the shores of the Bospho- 
rus in such quantities, that they were taken by 
the hand. 

Letters from Cognae state that the export of 
brandy from that town was never so great as at 
the present moment. All the coopers in the 
neighborhood are not sufficient to supply casks 
for the merchants. 


Publishers’ Circular. 








pr To Apverrisers.—To facilitate an eariy publica- 
tion in the week of the Literary World, and its trans mis- 
sion by the day of publication in New York to the chief 
Atiantic Cities (an object desirable to advertisers), we 
would again urge upon our Advertising friends the neces - 
sity of an early forwarding of their Advertisements. 
Where practicable, advertisements should be sent to the 
office of the Literary World by Saturday, for the paper of 
the next week, They will be received, however, till 
Monday, at 4 o'clock. As this is a measure which has 


been often urged upon us by our Advertisers, especially 
out of the city, we trust that they will all favor our good 
intentions in this step, which must result in increased 
efficiency to the circulation of the Literary World. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Messrs. Harrer & Broruers announce for speedy 
publication, The Life of Dr. Johnson, Literary 
and Religious, by the Author of “ The Primi- 
tive Church in its Episeopacy,” “ Dr. Hookwell,” 
&c. Railway Economy, by Dr. Lardner. His- 
tory of Cyrus the Great, by Jacob Abbott. Beat- 
tie’s Life and Letters of Thomas Campbel!. The 
Conquest of Canada, by the Author of “ Hoche- 
laga.” Yonge’s New Gradus ad Parnassum of 
the Latin Language. Smith’s New Classical Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Biography, Mytho- 
logy, and Geography, edited by Dr. Anthon. 
Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon, edited by Profes- 
sor Drisler. Robinson’s Greek and English Lexi- 
con of the New Testament. Buttman’s Larger 
Greek Grammar, edited by Dr. Robinson. Freund’s 
Latin-English Lexicon, edited by Professor An- 
drews. McClintock’s Second Book in Greek. 
The History of the Confessional, by Bishop Hop- 
kins. Fowler’s Introduction to the Study of the 
English Language. Christmas’s Cradle of the 
Twin Giants, Science and History. The Pillars 
of Hercules ; or, A Narrative of Travels in i 

and Moroceo in 1848, by David Urquhart, % 
M.P. Lossing’s Pictorial Field-Book of the Re- 
volution. Standish the Puritan, an American Ro- 
mance. The Shoulder-Knot ; or, Sketches of the 
Threefold Life of Man: A Story of the 17th 


nn 


or, Living for Appearances, by the Brothers May- 
hew. The Green Hand: A Short Yam. ‘The 
Maid of Orleans: An Historical Romance. White- 
friars, by the Author of “ The Maid of Orleans.” 
Antonina ; or, The Fall of Rome, by W. Wilkie 
Collins, Esq. My Peninsular Medal, by an Old 
Peninsular. Humboldt’s Letters to a Lady. 








FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A new weekly periodical the size of the Times, 
is announced, entitled ‘The Journal for Laugiter, 
with illustrations. The plan and title are closely 
copied from the Paris “ Journal pour rire.” 

A new tale by Mrs. Marsh is announced to ap- 
pear in Mrs. Loudon's Ladies’ Companion. 

An autograph letter of Benj. Franklin sold at a 
recent sale for £3 3s. ‘The first folio Shakspeare 
brought £124, the second, £19, the third, £49. 
Mr. Carlyle comes out in No. 2 of “ Latter 
Day Pamphlets,’ as an opponent of Prison 
Reform. 

M. Jubinal has published a pamphlet announc- 
ing the discovery of a hitherto unknown letter by 
Montaigne. 

Prof. P. André Munch, of Christiana, has dis- 
covered a Latin MS. History of Norway, relating 
to the country before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. 

The Shakspeare Society have just published a 
Memoir of Inigo Jones, by Peter Cunningham, 


Esq. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 
FROM MARCH 16TH TO MARCH 23D. 


Adams.—Mensuration, Mechanienl Powers and Machi- 
nery. Imo pp 128. (New York: R. B. Collins.) 
Adams (J.D )—Lives of Madison and Monroe. 12mo. 
pp. 432. (Bulfilo: G. H. Derby & Co.) 

Agissiz (L.)—Lake Superior; its Physical Character, 
Vegetation, and Animals, with a Narrativeof the Tour, 
by J. BE. Cabot, and Contributions by other Scientific 
Geutiemen. Iilust. 8vo. pp. 428. (Boston: Gould, 
Keeds!t, & Lincoin.) 

Aguilar (Grace). —Wowman’s Friendsbip. A Tale. 12mo. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) . 

Ainsworth (W. H.)—Jack Sheppard. 39 illust. by Geo. 
Cruikshank. 8vo. pp. 198. (Phila.: IT’, B. Peterson ) 
Ameritan Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Proceedings of Second Meeting, August, 1849. 8vo. pp. 

460. (Boston: H. Flanders.) 

Barnes (Albert).—Prayers for the Use of Families, chiefly 

selected, with Hymns. 12mo. pp. 360. (Phila. : Tho- 

mas, Cowperthwait, & Co.) 

Barton (Bernard) —Memoirs, Letters, and Poems of, edited 

by his Daughter. 16mo. pp. 405. (Phila.: Lindsay & 

Biakiston ) 

Bell (J.)—A Treatise on Baths, also on the Watery Regi- 

men, Hydropathy, and Pulmonary Inhalation. 12mo, 

pp. 658. (Barrington & Haswell.) 

— (EK. P.)—New York Past, Present, and Future. 

smo. 

Bennett (E.)—Oliver Goldfinch. (Cincinnati: Stratton & 

Barnard), 

Bigelow (Prof. H. J., M.D.)—An Introductory Lecture de- 

livered at the Mass. Medical College. Nov. 6, 1849. &vo. 

pp. 52. (Boston: B. B. Mussey & Co, 


Chemistry, Practical and Theoretical. 8vo. pp. 974. 

(Phila. : H.C. Baird.) 

Browning (C. A., Surgeon, R.N.)—The Convict Ship. 
Results of Scriptural {Instruction and Moral Discipline 
on board the *‘ Eari Grey.” with Preface by Rev. Jas. 
H. Fowles. 12mo. pp. 335. (Phila. : Lindsay & Bia- 
kiston.) 

Brewster (F. E.)—Slavery and the Constitution. 8vo. 
pp. 24. Phila. 

Carlyle (T.)—Latter Day Pamphlets. No. 1. The Present 

aoe) 12mo, pp. 60. (Boston: Phillips, Sampson, 

& Co. 

Chalmers’s Posthumous Works, Vol IX. Prelections on 
Butler, Paley, and Hill, and Lectures. l6mo. pp. 544. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

Chapin (E. H.)—Duties of Young Men and Women, re- 
vised edition. 18mo. and s2mv. pp. 204, 218. (Boston : 
Geo. W. Briggs.) 

Clay, Webster, and Calhoun.—Speeches in U. 8. Senate. 
8vo. (Stringer & ‘l'ownsend.) 

Cockton (H.)—The Steward. A Romance. 8vo. (fH. 
Long & Broth r.) 

Coiton (Rev. W.)—Deck and Port; or, Incidents of a 
Cruise in the U. 8. frigate Congress, to California, 12ino. 
Iilust. (A.S. Barnes & Co.) 

Conkling (Margaret C.)-——-Memoirs of the Mother and Wife 
of Washington. 12mo. pp. 179. (Auburn: Derby, 
Miller, & Co.) 


Notices of the Poetical Works 
12mo. pp. 470. «(Published for the Author ) 


Appendix. 12mo. pp. 255 (S. Hueston.) 





Century, by B. F. Tefft. The Fear of the World ; 


Curtis (G. T.)—The Strength 


) 
Booth (Jas. C.) and Morfit (C.)\—The Encyclopedia of 


Creamer (0D.)—Methodist pensive, comprehending 
0 0 


Cuba and the Cubans; comprising a History of the Island 
of Cuba, by the Anthor of “ Letters trom Cuba,” with | worcester (Jose 


of the Constitution. A 


Discourse delivered at the Lowell Institute, Feb. 7th, 

1650. Svo pp. 39. (Basten: Tieknor. Reed, & Fields.) 

Curtis (N. M)—The Bixnck Plaumed Riflemen. 8vo. pp. 

144. (Troy: L. Willird.) 

Dickens (Charles) —David Copperfield, illust. Tn 2 Pts. 

Pt. L. Bvo. pp 176. (Phila.: Lea & Blanchard). 

Duggan (G.)—Specimens of the Stone, Iron, and Timber 

Bridges of the U.S. Railroads. Folio, Pts. | to 3. 

Dumis (A.)—The Fencing Master. Trans. by Geo. 
Griswold. 8vo. pp. 142. (Cincinnati: Stratton & 

Barnard.) * 

Dyer (1. 1.)—Life of John Calvin. 8vo. pp. 458, (Harper 
& Krothers. 

Farr (E.)—History of the Egyptians. 12mo. pp 310 (R. 
Carter & Brothers.) 

Fare (E)—Ilisory of the Persinns. 12mo. pp. 329. 
(Carter & Brothers.) 

Foster (J.)—Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignorance. 

j2mo, pp. 350. (R. Carter & Brothers.) 

Gibbon (E.)—History of the Roman Empire, with Notes 

by Kev. H.B. Milman. In6 vols. Vol. 1.  12mo. pp. 

590. (Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co.) 

Gilfillan (George ).—Medern Literature and Literary Men ; 
being a Seeond Gallery of Literary Portraits. 12mo. 
pp. 376 (D. Appleton & Co.) 

ioldsmith (O., —Miscellaneous Works. Edited by James 
Prior. Vol. 3, I6me. pp. 517 (G. P. Putnam.) 

Good Boys’ and Girls’ Pictare Gallery: with Entertaining 

Stories, by Morton. I6m0. pp. 120 (Boston: G. M. 

Briggs). 

Goode (Kev. Wm.)—The Doctrine of the Church of Eng- 

lend as to the Effects of Baptisin in the case of Infants, 

With an Appendix. 8vo. pp. 562 (Stanford & Swords). 

Gould (Miss Hannah F.)—New Poems. 12mo. pp. 2388 

(Boston: Wim. J Reynolds & Co.) 

Griscom (J. H.)—The Uses and Abuses of Air. 2d edit. 
12mo 252 (New York: Redfield). 

Hawthorne (N )—The Scarlet Letter, a Romance, 120. 
pp. 322 (Beston: ‘Ticknor, Reed & Fields). 

Headley (J. 'T.)—Sketches and Rambles. 12mo. pp. 241 
(Baker & Seribaer). 

Horatii Opera. 12ino. pp. 168 (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Hooker (Rev. H )—The Philosophy of Unbelief in Morals 
and Religion. I2mo. pp 286 (Carter & Bros ) 

Humboldt (A von) —Coxmos Translated by E. C. Otte. 
2 vols. i2ano. pp. 375, 367 (Harper & Bros.) 

Hume (D.)—History of England. Vol. 12mo. pp. 483 
(Harper & Bros.) 

James (C. 8.)—Cotton: Letters on the Culture and Manu- 
facture of. 8vo. pp. 35 (G. W. Wond). 

James (G. P. R.j—Gentieman of the Old School. 8vo. pp. 
144 (Cincinnati: Stratton & Barnard). 

Jenkins (J.8.)—U. 8S. Exploring Expeditions, with Ex- 
plorations of D’Urville. Ross, and others. Lllustrated. 
8vo. pp. 517 (Aubarn: J. M. Alden). 

Johnson (S.)—Rasselus. J2mo. pp. 208 (Carter & Bro- 
thers). 

Laiwartine (A. de) —Atheisin among the People. Imo. 
pp. 71 (Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.) 

Leslie (Miss)—Lady’s New Receipt-Book. 3d edition, 
with 120 additional Receipts. 12mo. pp. 436 (Phila: A. 
Hart). 

Lever (Charles).—Confessions of Con Cregan. Svo. pp. 
229 (Stringer & Townsend). 

Marsh (Mrs.)—The Wilmingtons, a Novel. 8vo. pp. 136 
(Harper & Bros.) 

McClelland (A.)—Brief Treatise on the Canon and Inter- 
pretation of Scripture. 12mo. pp. 236 (Carter & Bros.) 

Meclatire (Jas., M.D.)—A New ‘Treatise on Astronomy, 
for the Use of High Schools and Academies. 12mo. pp. 
326 (A. S Barnes & Co.) 

Melville (H1,)—White Jacket: or, the World in a Man-of- 
War. i2mo. (Harper & Bros.) 

Moore (Edward).—The Works of Horace; with English 
Notes, a Life, and an Explanation of the Metres. 12imo. 
pp. 459 (Cambridge : Juhu Bartlett). 

Mortimer (C. B )—Morton Montagu. 12mo. pp. 255 (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 

Neal (Alice B)—The Goxsips of Rivertown; with 
Sketches in Prose and Verse. 12mo. pp. 377 (Phila. : 
Hazard & Mitchell). 

Neander (Ur. A.)—General History of the Christian Re- 
ligion and Church. Translated from the Second and 
lmproved Edition, by Prof. Joseph Torrey, of the Univ. 
of Vermont. 2d Amer.ed. 3 vols. 8vo. pp 740, 768, 
626 (Boston: Crocker & Brewster). 

Poetry for Schools: for Reading and Recitation. New 
and Revised Edition. 12mv. pp. 396 (C.8. Francis & 
Co.) 

Proceedings at the Printers’ Banquet on Franklin's Birth- 
day, Jan. 17, 1850. 8vo. pp. 64 (Chas. B. Norton). 

Rawsor (Rev. Jas.)—A Dictionary of Synonymical Terms 
of the English Langaage. 12mo. pp. 216 (Phila. : Lind- 
say & Blakiston). 

Reid (T., D.D.)—Essays on the Intellectual Powers of 
Man Abridged. Edited by Jas. Walker, D.D. I2mo. 
pp. 462 (Cambridge: John Bartlett). 

Solly (Prof. E)—Syllabus of a Complete Course of Lec- 
a on Chemistry. 8vo. pp. 198 (Philadelphia: H, C, 

aird). 

Sprague (C.)—Poetical and Prose Writings. New edi- 
tion, 12mo. pp. 188 (New York: C. 8. 40 sg ae 

Tensas (M.)—Odd Leaves from the Life of a isiana 
Swamp Doctor. Illustrated by Darley. 12mo. pp. 203 
(Philadelphia: A. Hart). 

Tuckerman (H. T.)—The Optimist. 12mo. pp. 273 (G. P. 
Putnam). 


hn and Charles lis (David A.) and Bliss (Geo. W.)—The Annual 
Wosley, with Critics! and Bistorical Obeorvations.| “aetectine Discover ; Vs Science 


Scientific Discovery ; or, Year Book of Facts in Science 
and Art. 12mo. pp, 392 (Boston: Gould, Kendall & 


Lincoln). 

ee SB og of Hi 
an odern. new edition, 2mo. 
W. J. Reynolds & Co.) ” 


, Ancient 
(Boston : 
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MUSIC, 

Bertini’s Method for the Piano. New and Revised Edi- 
tion, 4to. pp. 196. 

Green (J. B.;—Concise Instruction for the Seraphine and 
Melodeon. Oblong 8ve. pp 40. 

Craven (J. T.)—The Child's Pirst Music Book, for Piano 
Forte. 4to. pp 22. 

The National Glee Book. Oblong 12mo. pp. 224 (Boston : 
Oliver Ditsen), 

Taylor (V. G.)—Choral Anthems, Original and Selected. 
Oblong 4to, (Hartford: TH. 1. Hawiey & Co.) 

The Original Schottisch, Compiled by Julien, (Firth, 
Pond & Co., Franklin &quore.) 

Post Horn Gutop, Composed by Koenig. 

Egiantine Divertisements, for the Piano Forte. By W.R. 
Coppeck. 

Les Patineurs, Waltz Brilliante from Le Prophéte, Com- 
posed by F. Burgmatler, With a Lithograph of the 
celebrated Skating Scene from Meyerbeer’s Opera of 
thet name, 

—_ Dean—A Song, as sang by the New Orleans Serena- 

ers. 








The Literary World is the only Journal of its 
class in this country. Itisa full record of con- 
temporary Literature—a comprehensive Belles- 
Lettres Journal for every one who would keep 
pace with the productions of the times. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Half Square (nine lines), . ‘ ‘ $ 50 
One Square (eighteen lines), . . 1 00 
Thirty lines, . . . : 1 50 
Half Columa, e e é - 2 75 
One Column, ° . ° 5 00 
One Pege, ° ° . 12 50 
YEARLY TERMS. 
One Square, ° ‘ ° - $4000 
Thirty lines, ° ° ° ‘ 60 00 
One Column, ° . ° - 200 00 
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NOW READY. 


CUBA AND THE CUBANS; 


COMPRISING 
A HISTORY OF THE ISLAND OF CUBA, 
ITS PRESENT SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND DOMESTIC 
CONDITION. 
Also, its relation to England and the United States. 
By the Author of 
“LETTERS FROM CUBA.” 


With an Appendix containing imp rtant Statistics and a 
Reply to Sefior Saco on Annexation, translated from 
the Spanish. 


With Maps, &e. 
One volume 12mo. Price 75 cents. 


SAMUEL HUFSTON, 139 Nuasaan street. 
m30 3 GEORGE P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 


NEW BOOKS, 


—O— 


MARK H. NEWMAN & Co, 


199 Broadway, New York, 
Will publish on the 1st of April, 
Ist BARRINGTON’S PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
phy. Fadited by Charles Burdett. Esq. 
2d DEVOTIONAL HYMNS, and other Reli- 
gious Poems. By ‘Thomas Hastings. 


3d BRADBURY’S SABBATH SCHOOL ME- 
lodies and Familiy Choir. A complete collection of 
Hymns and Music adapted to all Sabbath School 
occasions 


@ 








We have recently Published 
JAHN’S BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGY. 
A New Edition. 
THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION OF 
SACRED MUSIC. 

By Thomas Hastings and Wm. B. Bradbury. 
MUSICAL GEMS FOR SCHOOL & HOME. 
A complete Collection of Music for the Young. 

By WM. B. BRADBURY. 

We have nearly ready 


“ THE ALPINE GLEE SINGER,” 


By WM. B. BRADBURY. 


which will be by far the most complete and choice Collec- 
tion of Glees ever published in this country. 
New York, March 25th, 1850. m30 3t 


| Littell’s Living Age, No. 307—12 1-2 cents. 


Commencing a New Volume. 
CONTENTS. 


. Virginia Britennia, Spectator. 

. Naturalist, Part2. Condors, Hen, Buzzard, Fraser's 
Magazine. 

. Coleridge's Works, Examiner. 

Southey’s Life and Correspondence, Examiner. 
Tieknor's Spanish Literature, Spectator. 

Arctic Expeditions, Part 2. United Service Maga- 
zine. 

. Emerson's Representative Men, Spectator. 

. Tragedy of Helen Abercromby, /caminer. 

. Game of 20 Questions, WV. Y. Evening Post. 

10, Poor Velvet Embosser, Morning Chronicle. 


With Poetry, and Eleven Short Articles, 
Published Weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by 
E LIPTELL & CO, Boston, 
And sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 
m30 Tribune Buildings, N. Y. 


WORCESTER’S HISTORY, 
New Edition. 


W. J. REYNOLDS & CO. 
oston 


’ 

I AVE recently published a new edition of Elements of 
History, Ancieut and Modern, by J. E. Worcester, 

LL.D., 418 pp. 12mo., sheep; including a chart and tables 

of history within the volume. 

Worcester’s History has fur many years occupied a high 
poe as a Text Book, in the Colleges, Academies, and 
ligh Schools of the United States. It is used in the 
exumination of candidates for admission into the Fresh- 
man class of Harvard College. ‘The present edition, 
being printed from entirely new stereotype plates, has 
been thoroughly revised, and, where necessary, rewritten ; 
and the principal events brought down to the present 
time, 

The following extract from the Preface has reference to 
the charts and tables, which are peculiar to this work : 

“The outlines of history may be acquired with incom- 
parably greater facility by the use of charts and tables, 
than by the perusal of volumes independently of such aid ; 
and, what is of great importance, the information thus 
obtained will be so impressed on the mind as to be much 
more durable than if acquired by any other method. By 
means of them one may easily trace the rise, progress, 
revolutions, decline, and fall of States and Empires; see 
what States have been contemporary, and what have 
existed at different periods ; take comprehensive views of 
the whole ground of history, and comparative views of the 
particular parts; mark the succession of the different 
dynasties and sovereigns in the different kingdoms and 
empires ; learn the leading events of the several reigns, 
and of different ages ; and observe the periods when the 
most illustrious persons have flourished.” 

Boston, 1250. m9 6t 


JNO. R. NUNEMACHER, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 
LAW, MEDICAL, THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, 
Miscellaneous, School, and Blank Books and 


Stationery. 
NEW ALBANY, INDIANA. 

Rare and Choice Books for Public and Private Libraries 
Imported, if not in Store, at short notice, and 
Western Dealers supplied with all 
the Publications of 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO, 

In quantities, at Philadelphia Prices. 

A large variety of Piano and Guitar Music always on 
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jand. = ay - ; 
KING RENE’S DAUGHTER: 
A DRAMA, 


FROM THE DANISH OF 
HENRICH HERTZ. 
1 vol. 16mo. pp. 80. 


“Nothing can be more pleasing than the translation 
before us, of this exquisite drama.”—Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser. 


THOUGHTS AND OPINIONS 


OFA 


STATESMAN, 


BEING EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTERS OF 
BARON VON HUMBOLDT, 
Author of “ Cosmos,” “ Aspects of Nature,” &c., &c., &c 
1 vol. 16mo. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
m23tf No. 111 Washiugton street, Boston. 








THE SUBSCRIBER desires to call attention to the 
following 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


RECENTLY ISSUED, 


Being « Part of his List of Publications, which he offers 
on the most reasonable terms. 


THE MERCY SEAT. Thoughts suggested by the Lord's 

Prayer, by Gardiner Spring, D.D, 1 vol. 8vo. 

lt is generally conceded that this volume, just issued, 
surpasses any former production of its distir guished 
author. Itseminently extholic spirit cannot fail to give it 
a wide circulation and a long life of usefulness. A second 
edition has been called tor in two weeks from the date of 
its first publication. 


THE ATTRACTION OF THE CROSS. Desigved to 
illustrate the leading truths. obligations, and hopes of 
Christianity. Sevenrn Epition. By Gardiner Spring, 
D.D. 1 vol. royal l2mo,. 

AN E\RNEST MINISTRY the Want of the Times. By 
John Angel James. 1 vol. L200. Tuirp Eprrion. 

GOSPEL STUDIES. By Alexander Vinet, D.D., Author 
of “ Vital Christianity.” 1 vol. 12mo. 

APOSTOLIC BAPTISM. Facts and Evidences on the 
Subjects and Mode of Christian Baptism. By C. Taylor, 
editor of * Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible.” Fourta 
Epirton 1 vol. 12mo. 

CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE OF THE 
Scriptures. 

This is incomparably the best work of the kind in print, 
and is offered at a lower price than ever, though greatly 
improved in its style of publication. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 

Is CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? A Manual of Bible 
Evidence for the People. By Rev. John Cumming, of 
the Scotch Church, London, with an Introduction by 
the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen. 

It is believed there is no work in print better calculated 
than this, to meet the prevailing forms of error and scepti- 
cism of the present day. S#conp Epirion. 

PASTORAL REMINISCENCES. By Shepherd K. 
Kollock, with an Introduction by Archibald Alexander, 
D.D., of Princeton Seminary. 1 vol. 12mo. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. In 
two handsome octavo volumes, embellished with a 
number of fine stee! engravings. 

This edition contsins, in the compass of nearly 1700 
large octavo pages, all the productions of this anususlly 
popular authoress, suited to a standard edition. Seventu 
Epirion. 

THE PREACHER AND PASTOR. A _ coliection of 
standard Treatixes on Preaching and Pastoral Duties, 
from aga Herbert, Baxter, Campbell, and others. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


DR. WOODS’ WORKS. The Works of Leonard Woods, 
D.D., late Professor of Theology at Andover. 

JAY'S PRAVERS FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES; 
or, the Domestic Minister's Assistant. By William Jay, 
author of Sermons, Discourses, &e., with additionai 
Prayers for special oceasions. This is the handsomest 
edition in market. 12mo. cloth. New Eprrion. 

COUNT RAYMOND OF TOULOUSE, and the Crusade 
against the Albigenses under Pope Innocent Hl. By 
Charloue Elizabeth. Finely illustrated. I6mo. Sx- 
cond Epirion. 

LIFE OF CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. Containing 
Personal Recollections, with Explanatory Notes, accom - 
panied by a Memoir embracing the period from the Close 
of Personal Recollections to her Death, By L. H. J. 
Tonna. Embellished with a new and accurate Portrait 
frown steel, with several other fine illustrations, 16mo. 
Sxconp Epirion. 


A WHEAT SHEAFE Gathered from our own Fields. By 
T. 8S. Arthur and F.C. Woodworth, 1 vol. 12mo. beau- 
tifuily illustrated with nearly fifty engravings. 

FRANK FORREST ; or. the Life of an Orphan Boy. By 
David M. Sione, with fine Hiustrations. | vol. I8mo. 


HEROES OF PURITAN TIMES. Sketches of their 
Character and ‘Times, by John Stoughton, with an In- 
troduction by Joel Hawes, D.D. Seconp Eprrion. 


PSYCHOLOGY, OR A VIEW OF THE HUMAN SOUL, 
including Anruropo.oey. adapted for the use of Col- 
leges. By F. A. Rauch. D. P. I2mo. 

We would invite the attention of the Trade to our recent 
Editions of CRUD.N’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE, 
roy. 8vo. sheep; DICK’S LECTURES ON THEOLOGY, 
2 vols. 8vo. sheep; KNAPP’S LECTURES ON THE- 
OLOGY, | vol. royal 8vo. cloth, and MACKNIGHT ON 
THE EPISTLES, royal 8vo. sheep—books formerly pub- 
lished by Thos, Wardle, but now by ourselves. de- 
sirous of extending the Sale of these Books, very liberal 
terms will be afforded to those purchasing in quantities of 
100 to 580, the price v according to the number 
taken. They will be furnished, bound or in sheets. 


WORKS IN PRESS. 


JOURNAL OF THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN 
Abyssinia. By Rev. Samuel Gobat, now Bishop of Je- 
rusatem. Preceded by an Introduction, Geographical 
and Historical, on Abyssinia. ‘Translated from the 
French, by Rev. S D. Clark; with a Bic ical 
Sketch of Bishop Gobat, by Robert Baird, D.D. 1 vol. 


12mo. with Portrait and Maps. 
M. W. DODD, 
m23 Brick Church Chapel. 
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DICTIONNAIRES FRANC 


BESCHERELLE (Ainé.)— Dictionnaire notional 

i i a la tise. 

ou Grand Dictionnaire critique ago map YE on 

BESCHERELLE JEUNE.—Dictionnaire gram- 

matical et usnel des participes frangais. 2 vol, in-8. 

BESCHERELLE FRERES.— Dictionnaire usuel 

de tous les verbes francais, tant réguliers qu’ ————— 
vol. in- 

BOISTE.—Dictionnaire universelle de la langue 

rancaise, avec le latin et les étymologies. — 1 vol, in-4 


f 
DICTIONNAIRE DE L’ACADEMIE FRAN- 


¢tise, publiée en 1835, précédée d'un discours sur la 


F francaise par M. Villemnin. 
one . “ fort vol in 4, bound, 


——Complément du, | trés-fort vol. in-4, bd. { 2v. $16 50 
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—— Abrége du d'aprés la derniéve edition, par M. Lo- 





rain. 2 vol. gr. int. 
Petit Dictionnuire du 1 vol. in-#2, 
—— Petit Vocabulaire du. 1 vol. in- 18. 


LANDAIS (Naporeox).—Dictionnaire général 
et grammatical des dictionpuires frangais. . 
1 tort. vol. gr. in 4, bound. $9 50 
Dictionnaire classique Frangais, extrait du grand 
Dictionnaire. 1 vol in-8. 
Petit Dictionnaire franguis. 1 vol. gr-in 32, orné de 
25 vignettes. 








LAVEAUX.—Nouveau Dictionnaire de la langue | 


francxise. 2 vol.in 4. 





NODIER (Cu.)\—Vocabulaire de la langue fran- 
. 1 gros vol. in-3. 














ATS. 


NODIER er VERGER.—Dictionnaire universel 
de la lengue frar guise, 2 vol. in-8. 

RAY MOND —Dictionnaire général et Vocabu- 
laire universe! des sciences, des arts, et métiers, &c 


2 vol. in 4, bound, 
édition diamant, 1 joli vol. in-32, 50 cts. 


SOULICE ser SARDON.—Petit Dictionnaire 
raisonné des difficuliés et exceptions de la langue fran- 
guise. 1 vol. in 18. 

VERLAC.—Dictionnaire synoptique de tous les 
verbes de la langue franguise tant reguliers qu’irregu- 
liere, entiérement conjugués. 1 vol. in-4, bound, $4. 

NOEL er CHAPSAL.—Nouveau Dictionnaire 
de la langue frangaise. 1 vel. in-8, bound, $3 50. 








‘LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 


41h BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Iconographic Encyclopedia 
of Science, Literature, and Art, 
Systematically arranged by G. HECK, with 500 quarto 


steel plates by the most distinguished Artists of Ger- 
many, the text translated and edited by 


SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M.,M.D. 


Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College 
Caruise, Pa. 


PART VII. 


Pages 481 to 516 close the Subject of 
MINERALOGY ; pp. 516 to 560, open the Subject of 
GEOGNOSY AND GEOLOGY, 

The Piates 123—149 close the Subject of 
ANATOMY AND SURGERY. 

The Plates of Natural and Medica] Sciences 

closing with No. 140, Part 7 contains only 18 plates; a 
later number will ake up for this deficiency. 


The vast usefulness of this publication to families, 
schools, and all trades and professions, has been proc!ain- 
ed by the press of the whole Union. Its illnstrations 
are unanimously pronounced the best in conception snd ex- 
ecution of any ever published in similar works, and high 
encomiums have ‘een passed on the clearness and com- 
prehensiveness of the accompanying text. 

The work is published in Twenty-five Monthly Parts. 
Price $25 00, or ONE POLLAR EACH PART, payable 
on detivery. The subscription is obligatory for Twenty- 


ers Just Published 
BY RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


No. 2 Barciay Street, Astor House, 








HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 


ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 


His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables hiim to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who miy favor him with thei: 
patronage. N. ORR, No. 70 Nassau street, 

j) 23m Cor. John st.. New York 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
2 Barclay St.. Astor House. 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER. 


GERMAN, FRENCH, AND SCANDINAVIAN 
BOOKS. 


AGENCY OF THE PRINCIPAL GERMAN 
PUBLISHERS. 
LIBRARIES AND THE TRADE SUP- 
PLIED TO ORDER. 





Special Orders Sent by every Steamer. 
Philosophical and Theological Works. 


Jahrbiicher der biblischen Wissenschaft von HEIN- 


RICH EWALD. Ersies Jahrbuch, 1843, mit einer Ab 
hondioné iiber die neuentdeckte phénikische [nsehrift von 
arseille. 


88 

WINER, G. B. Biblisches Realwérterbuch zum Hand- 
gebrauch fiir Stadirende, Candidaten, 
3te sehr verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage, 2 arr 


Seiten 4 gebunden. 00 

HAGENBACH, K. R. Dr. Die Kirchengeschichte des 
18 u. 19 Jahrhunderts aus dem Stundpunkte des evan- 
gelischen Protestantismus betrachtet, Zweite verbesserte 
Auflage. 2 Thie. gebunden. $3 38 








Rev. Walter Colton’s New Work. 


Will be published Monpay, March 18th, 


DECK AND PORT! 


Or, Incidents of a Cruise in the U. 8. 


Frigate Congress 


TO CALIFORNIA VIA CAPE HORN. 
With Sketches of Rio de Janeiro, Valparaiso, Lima, 
Honolulu, and San Francisco. 


BY 
Rev. WALTER COLTON, U.S.N. 
Author of Ship and Shore, etc. 


This Book contains a fine Steel Portrait of Commodore 
Stockton, and several spirited Engravings. 


Price $1 25. 
Orders from the Trade respectfully solicited. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
Publishers, 51 Joho street. 
In Press. 
COLTON'S 


THREE YEARS IN CALIFORNIA. 


m3 tf 





PHILADELPHIA 


Playing Card Manutactory. 


DEPOTS, 
No. 160 Market street, Philadelphia, 


82 John street, New York. 


HE Subscriber begs to inform the Trade that his ex: 
tensive PLAYING CARD MANUFACTORY is now 

in full operation, and with the facility of Steam Power, the 
recent improvementin Machinery, and the assistance of the 
principal hands from the tate manufactory of 'T. CRE- 
HORE, he is enabled to offer the dest article now Man2- 
factured in this country, at as low a@ price as nny other 
mavuufacturer, and solicits an examination of the quality 
an prices of his Cards, 
jl2 3m ? 





SAMUEL HART. 





Dr. Kitto’s New Work. 
DAILY BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS; 


OR, ORIGINAL READINGS FOR A YEAR, 
ON sUBJECTS 


From Sacred History, Biography, Geography, 
Antiquities, and Theology. 
By JOHN KITTO, D.D. 
Fiast Sertes—Antediluvians and Patriarchs. $1. 


MEMOIRS of Lady Colqnhoun, by Hamilton. 75 cts. 
LIFé of the Rev. Waiter M. Lowrie. Svo. $1 50. 
JOHN HOWARD; or, the Prison Wortd of kurope. $1. 
PASCAL’S Provincial Leuers 12mo. $1. 
ROWLANIYS Common Maxims of Infidelity. 75 cts. 
McLELLAN’S Manual of Interpretation. 75 cts. 
GENIUS OF SCOTLAND. Illustrated. $1. 
RASSELAS, by Dr. Johnsen. 16mo. fine ed. 50 cts. 
MARSHALL. on Sanctification. 18mo. 50 cis. 

Just Published by 

mf ROBT CARTER & BROS., 285 Broadway. 


J. K. FISHER, Aegrisrz, 


235 BROADWAY. 


























IN THE PRESS 


G. P. PUTNAM, 


AND WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN APRIL, 


A HISTORY 


OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF 


JAMES kK. POLK. 
By Hoy. LUCIEN B. CHASE. 


A Memoesr or THe XXIX. anp XXX. Coneress, 

This work will consist of «bout 506 pages, and embrace 
all the important events of Mr. Polk's eventful Adminis- 
tration, including Sketches of all the Battles in Mexico, 


In Press 


AM WILL KE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK—The 
TRIPPINGS OF TOM PEPPER; in two volumes, 
Price $1 00. Originally published in the Evening Mirror. 
This is a spicy production from the pungent pen of Harry 
Franco, Its well pointed satire at the follies of the day, 
and the foibles of little literary men, will be greatly re- 
lished by all who are fond of high seasoned dishes. | m23 





~ GOUPIL, VIBERT, AND CO., 
Wholesale Printsellers, 289 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“THE POWER OF MUSIC,” painted by W. 8. Mount- 

executed by Leon Noel. Size, 19 by 15 inches. 
Each copy, plain $3 00. 
do. colored 5 00. 

“MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS!” a companion picture to 

the above, by the same artists. Same size. 
Each copy, plain $3 «00. 
do. colored 5 00. 

No other Engravings have ever gained so much popu- 
larity and excited the admiration of every beholder as the 
above beautiful productions of the American Teniers. 
VIEW AND PLAN OF THE CITY OF SAN FRAN- 

cisco, drawn after nature by Wells. 

Exch copy $1 00. 

VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS 
and Scenery in the United States of America, Drawn 
by Aug. Kdllner, lith. by Deroy in Paris. 

The Five numbers now published contain 30 views, 
comprising Philadelphia, Baltimore, Saratoga Springs, 
Niagara Falls, Mount Vernon, Tomb of Gen. George 
Washington. &c. &c. 

Each number, containing 6 plates, plain 
0. 





$2 00. 
. colored 5 00. 
All the views may be had separately. 

Messrs. Goupil, Vibert, and Co. respeetfully inform the 
trade that they have always on band the largest assort- 
ment of French, English, and Geimn prints to be found 
in the United States, and that their Parisian house has 
made such arrangements as to forward all the novelties to 
the New York house previous to their publication in, Eu- 
= The usual discount allowed to the trade. 

6tf. 





BILLIN & BROTHERS’ 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY, 


No. 10 NORTH WILLIAM STREET, 
2 doors above Frankfort (4th story}, 
NEW YORK, 


Particular attention paid to the Stereoty f T 
and Mathematical works, and won — 


languages. fi6 3m 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER 
112 FULTON STREET, NY. 
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NEW LAW BOOKS. 


BANKS, GOULD & CO., 
LAW BOOKSKLLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND IMPORTERS, 


ae 144 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, AND 


GOULD, BANKS & GOULD, 


DE 104 STATE STREET, ALBANY. 


iW PHILLIPPS ON EVIDENCE. 5 Volumes, 


A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. Sixth American from the Ninth London Edition, with conside- 
da rable Alterations ant Additions. By 3. March Puillipps, Esq., Counsellor at Law. fa three volumes. With 
1 Notes to the first ant secoad volumes, by Esek C »wen, lite ove of the Judges of the Supreme Coart of the Stste 
of New York. assisted by Nicholas Hil, Je, Counsellor at Liw. With additional Notes and References to the 
English aod American Cases to the preseat time, by J. Marsden Van Cott, Counsellor at Law. In 5 volumes. 
1850. 


if JOHNSON'S CASES. 3 Volumes. 


REPORTS UF CASES OF THE SUPREME COURT AND COURT OF ERRORS OF THE STATE OF NEW 

.'| York frow Jiouary Tern, 1799. to January Term, 1893, both jactusive. By Willium Johnson. Second Edition, 
4 with may ad fitioad Cases not incladed ia the former edition. fram Original Notes of the late Hon. Jacob Rad 
elif, ove of the Jatges of the Store ne Court during (he tims of these Reports, with copious Notes and Refer- 


eneers to the Americia aad Eaglish Decisivas, by Loreaz> B. Saeppird, Counsetior at Law. In 3 volumes. 
1849. 


| : DENIO'S REPORTS. 














eee 





5 Volumes. 


REPORTS OF CASES ARGUED AND DETERMINED IN THE SUPREME COURT ANDIN THE COURT FOR 
the Correction of Errors of the State of New York. By Hiram Denio. 5 volumes. 


BARBOUR’S SUPREME COURT REPORTS. 4 Volumes. 


: REPORTS OF CASES IN LAW AND EQUITY IN THE SUPREME COURT OF THESTATE OF NEW YORK. 
} By Oliver L. Barbour, Counsellor at Law, 4 volumes. 


ih BARBOUR'S CHANCERY REPORTS. 3 Volumes. 
; 








REPORTS OF CASES ARGUED AND DETERMINED IN THE COURT OF CHANCERY OF THE STATE 
of New York. By Oliver L. Barbour, Couasellor at Law. 3 volumes. 





SANDFORD’S CHANCERY REPORTS. 4 Volumes, 


REPORTS OF CASES ARGUED AND DETERMINED IN THE COURT OF CHANCERY OF THE STATE 
of New York before the Hua. Lewis H. Sandtord, late Vice Chancellor of the First Circuit. 4 volumes. 





MONELL’S PRACTICE. 


A TREATISE ON THE PRACTICE OF THE COURTS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, Adapted to the 
Code of Procedure, and the Rules of the Supreme Court, which is added the Practice in Courts of Justices of the 
Peace, with an Appendix of Practical Forms. By Claudius L. Monell. 1849. 





WATERMAN’S TREATISE. 


oe a) A TREATISE ON THE CIVIL JURISDICTION OF JUSTICES OF THE PEACE, to which are added, Out- 
‘ lines of the Powers and Duties of County and Town Officers in the State of New York. Adapted to the 

2 Statutes and the Code of Protedure, containing Directions and Practical Forms for every Civil Code which can 

: arise befure a Justice under the Statutes and the Code. By Thomas W. Waterman, Counsellor at Law. 1849 


anne es 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 


AMERICAN CHANCERY DIGEST. 


BEING A DIGESTED INDEX OF ALL THE REPORTED DECISIONS IN EQUITY, IN THE UNITED 


States Courts and in the Courts of the several States from the Earliest period to the Preseot time. By John A. 
Dunlap and Thomas W. Waterman. 


BENEDICT ADMIRALTY PRACTICE. 


THE AMERICAN ADMIRALTY, its Jurisdiction and Practice, with Practical Forms. By E. C. Benedict. 


NEW YORK DIGEST. 4 Volumes. 


A PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY DIGEST OF THE REPORTED CASES IN THE SUPREME COURT OF 
Judicature and the Court for the Correction of Errors of the Stace of New York, together with the Reported 
Cuses of the Superior Court, trom the earliest period to the present time. By Thomas W. Clarke and William 


COMSTOCK’S REPORTS. Volume 2. 


REPORTED CASES. ARGUED AND DETERMINED IN THE COURT OF APPEALS OF THE STATE OF 
New York. By George F.Comswek, Counsellor at Law. With Notes and References. 


BRIGHT’S HUSBAND AND WIFE. 2 Volumes. 


A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF HUSBAND AND WIPE. as Respects Pro , partly founded R » 
Treatise, and comprising Jacob's Notes and Additions thereto. ay das Edwacd Boght, Eoq. ind veloeee, 
With Notes and References to American Decisivns, by Rilph Lockwood, 


ENGLISH CHANCERY REPORTS. Volume 21, 
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Lis? CP BOOKS 


PUBLISHED AND OFFERED TO THE TRADE 


H. W. DERBY & Co,, 
145 Main Street, Cincinnati. 


*,* The sums annezed are the retail prices. 





Law. 


BIBB’S KENTUCKY REPORTS, Second 
Edition, 4 vols. $20. 


A. K. MARSHALL'S REPORTS, Second 
Edition, 3 vols. $10. 


LITTELL’S REPORTS and Select Cases, 
Second Edition, 6 vols. $20. 


T. B. MONROE’S REPORTS, 7 vols. Se- 
cond Edition, in presz, $23, 


J. J. MARSHALL’S REPORTS. Second 
Edition, 7 vols. In press, $23. 


DANA’S REPORTS. Second Edition. 9 


vols. In press, $30. 


DUTIES AND LIABILITIES OF SHE- 
riffs. By A. E. Gwynne, Esq. $4. 


MecLEAN’S REPORTS. Decided in the 
Circu:t Court of the United States of the Seventh 
Circuit. By John McLean, Circuit Judge, 3 vols. $15. 


HOLCOMBE’S EQUITY JURISPRU- 
dence.—An Introduction to Equity Jurisprudence, 
with Notes and References to Enzlish and American 
Cases : adapted to the Use of Students. Ivol. By 
James P. Holcombe, $3 25. 


BARTON’S HISTORY OF A SUIT IN 
Equity —Revised and enlarged by J. P. Holcombe. 
With an Appendix containing the Ordinances of Lord 
Bacon, Rules and Practices in Equity in the Circuit 
Court of the United Stites, and the English Orders in 
Chancery. 1 vol. $2 25. 


GILMAN’S DIGEST.—Digest of the Deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of Indiana and Ilinois, 
and the Circuit Court of the United States, for the 
Seventh Circuit. By Charles Gilman, Counsellor-at 
Law. 1 vol. $5. 


WALKER’S INTRODUCTION TO AME- 
rican Law.—Designed as a First Book for Students. 
By Timethy Walker. Second Edition, enlarged and 
amended. 1 vol. 85. 


MOREHEAD’S PRACTICE.—The Practice 
in Cwil Actions and Proceedings at Law. By Hon. 
James T. Morehead. 1 vol. $5. 





Miscellaneous. 


COTTAGE AND COTTAGE LIFE. By 
C. W. Elliott, $2 50. 


THE WEST ; its Soil, Surface, and Produc- 
tions. By James Hall, Esq. 12ino. 65 cts, 


THE WEST; its Commerce and Navigation. 
By James Halli, Esq. 1 vol. I2mo. 75 ets. 


PIONEER HIST’Y. ByS. P. Hildreth, $2 50. 


NATURE AND TENDENCY OF FREE 
Institutions. By Frederick Grimke, $2 75. 


BURNET’S NOTES ON THE NORTH- 
Western Territory. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 500 pages, $2 50. 


FLORAL EMBLEMS; or, Moral Sketches 
from Flowers. By Margaret Coxe, 60 cts. 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LITE- 
ppormaed apy > op thee nay ome . ty EL = 
Esq 12mw. cloth, $1. 


McILVAINE ON CONFIRMATION.—The 
Doctrine of the Protestant Episcopal Church as to 
Confirmation in point of Origin, Nature, and Qualifi- 
cation. By Rt. Rev. C. P. Mclivaine, cloth, 25 cts. 

ORATORS OF THE REVOLUTION. By 
E. L. Magoon, cloth, 35 cts. 122m 
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~ LIPPINCOTT’S EDITIONS 


THE HOLY BIBLE. 


SIX DIFFERENT SIZES. 


RINTED in the best manner, with beautiful type, on the finest sized paper, and bound in the most splendid and 


substantial styles. 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE. 


Warranted to be correct, and equal to the best English editions, at much less price. ‘To be 


had with or without plates, the publishers having supplied themselves with over fifly steel engraviags by the 
first Artists. 


Royal quarto, contaiaing the various readings and marginal notes, disquisitions on the genuineness. authenticity, 


a suitable book fur the study of clergymen, Sabbath schuol teachers, and students. 
In neat plain binding, 


from * 

In Turkey morocco, extra, gilt edges, ° A ‘ 
Do. do. with splendid plates, ° oe 10 
Do. do. bevelled side, gilt clasps “and iltuminations, ; « 15 


THE OXFORD QUARTO BIBLE, 


00 
8 00 
00 
00 


Without Note or Comment, universally admitted to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 


In neat plain binding, 


. ° ° ‘ from $400 to 
in Turkey worocco, extra, gilt edges, ‘ ° . 3 “ 8 00 to 
do, with steel engravings, ° “ 10 0 to 

do. clasps, &e. with plates and itluminations, ‘ “ 15 00 tw 

In Pra velvet, with gilt uraaments, a “ 23500 to 

CROWN OCTAVO BIBLE, 
Printed with large clear type, a a most convenient hand Bible for family use. 

In neat plain binding, ° from * = to 
lu English Turkey morocco, gilt edges, . ° . ° to 
Do. do. do. imitation, &e., ° ‘ ° . ” i - to 

Do do. do. clasps, &c., ° ° ° é sas 250 w 

In rich velvet, with giltornamenis, . ° se 5 00 to 


and inspiration of the Holy Scriptures ; introductory and concluding remarks to exch book ; philological and expla- 
natory notes; table of contents arringed in historical order ; a chronological index, and various other watter, forming 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER’S POLYGLOTT BIBLE. 


Witn Maps, &c. 


In neat plain binding, ‘ e ° from $060 to 
ln imitibon gilt edge, ° . . a . . & 100 to 
In Turkey, super extra, ° . . : A « 175 w 
Do. do. with clasps, ° : ° ° ° - 250 to 
In velvet, rich gilt ornaments, ‘ . " 350 w 
THE OXFORD 18mo. OR PEW BIBLE. 
In neat plain binding, i ° ° from $0 50 to 
In imitstion, gilt edge, . ° . 100 wo 
In Turkey, super extra, . . . ° * 175 to 
Do. do. with clasps, ° . e ° ” 250 to 
la velvet, rich gilt ornaments, ° ~ 350 to 
AGATE 32mo. BIBLE. 
Printed with rae - than any other small or pocket edition extant. 
In neat plain binding, ° ‘ from $050 to 
In tucks, or pocket book style, . ° ‘ . A " 075 to 
ln roan, imitation gilt edge, . : . . . a “ 10) to 
ln Turkey, 7 extra, . ° ° : ° * 1” w 
Do. giltclasp, . . ° ° : 4 250 to 
In veivet, with ‘tah gilt ornamented, . 3 i . “ 30 to 
32mo. DIAMOND POCKET BIBLE. 
The neatest, smallest, and cheapest edition of the Bible published. 
In neat plain binding, e from $0 30 to 
In tucks of pocket- Daok style, ° _ * 060 to 
In roan, imitition, gilt edge, ° . ° F ‘ ” 075 wo 
In Turkey, super extra, ° . e ° . 2 100 to 
Do. do, gilt clasps, e . . . . © 150 Ww 
In veivet, with richly gilt ornaments, . ° é e “ 2530 to 


Constautly on hand a large assortment of BIBLES, bound in the most splendid and costly styles, 
with gold and silver ornaments, suitable for presentation, ranging in price from $10 to $100. 


<> A liberal Discount made'to Booksellers and Agents by the Publishers. 


PUBLISHED BY 


LIPPINCOTT, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
EGRIGG, ELLIOTT, & Co., 
No. 14, North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


GRAMBO, & Co., 
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ADOLPHUS MORRIS. WM. LUTHER BAKER- 


MORRIS & BROTHER 


(LAYE DRINKER & MORRIS), 
Booksellers, Publishers, and Dealers in 
PIANOFORTES, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 

Publish the following Valuable Books : 





Tate’s Digest of the Laws of Virginia. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

Tate’s Analytical Digested Index of the Vir- 
ginia Reports. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Tate’s American Form Book. 

1 vol. I2mo. 

Joynes on the Statute of Limitations. 
1 vol. Rvo. 

Call’s Reports.—Reports of Cases Argued 
and Decided in the Court of Appeals of Virginia. By 
Daniel Call. Vols. 4, 5, and 6. 

The Statutes at Targe of Virginia. New Se- 
ries, from October Session, 1792, to December Session, 
1806, inclusive. In three vols. 

Supplement to the Revised Code of the Laws 
of Virginia; being a Collection of all the Acts of the 
General Assembly, of a public and permanent nature, 
passed since the years 1819, with a General Index: 
to which are prefixed the Acts organizing a Conven- 
tion, the Declaration of Rights, and the Amended 
Constitution of Virginia. 

Tucker on Pleading—The Principles of 
Pleading. By B. ‘Tucker, Professor of Law in the 
University of William and Mary. 


Robinson’s Forms.—Forms adapted to the 
Practice in Virginia. By Conway Robinson. Vol. 
1, containing Forms in the Courts of Law in Civil 
Cases. 

Robinson’s Practice——The Practice in the 
Courts of Law and Equity in Virginia. 
Robinson. Volume the Third. 
of print. 

Modern Probate of Wills; containing an 
Analysis of the Modern Law of Probate in England 
and America, with numerous references to the English 


and American Cases, and copious extracts from the 
lending cases. 


By Conway 
Vols. 1 and 2 out 


/Tucker on the Science of Government.—A 


Series of Lectures intended to prepare the Student for 
the Study of the Constitution of the United States. By 
Beverly Tucker. 


Burke’s Latin Grammar.—The Rudiments of 
Latin Grammar, founded on the Definitions and Rules 
of Thomas Ruddiman; to which is annexed a coin- 


plete System of Prosody. By William Burke, Priuci- 
pal of the Richmond Academy. 


Dew’s Lectures.—Lectures on the Restrictive 
System, delivered to the Senior Political Class of Wil- 
liam and Mary. By Thomas R. Dew, Professor of 
History, Metaphysics, and Political Law. 

Howison’s History of Virginia. 

2 vols. 8vo. 

Virginia Selection of Psalms and Hymns, 
and Spiritual Songs. By Elder Andrew Broaddus. 1 
vol. 32mo, 

Dover Selection of Spiritual Songs; with an 
Appendix of choice Hymns. Compiled, by the Recom- 


mencation of the Dover Assvciation, by Andrew 
Broaddus. 


Crozet’s Arithmetic—An Arithmetic for Col- 
Jeges and Schools. By Claudius Crozet, Principal of 
the Richmond Academy, late State Engineer of 
Virginia, and formerly Professor of Engineering at 
West Point. 


Cots New we of Virginia, Pocket-book 


and on rollers. 
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Maclise’s Surgical Anatomy. 


PART Il, NOW READY. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 








PART Il. OF 


Hk SURGICAL ANATOMY. 


By JOSEPH MACLISE, 


Surgeon. 
4 Large Imperial Quarto. Price Two Dollars. 
To be completed in Four Parts, each containing from 


ra) Twelve to Sixteen Large Colored Plates. 
i Forming a magnificent Imperial Quarto Volame of from 
FIFTY TO SIXTY COLORED PLATES, 
Many of them the Size of Life. 
With about 150 pyges of Letterpress. 


ris PLATES IN PART II. 
cok ool Pilates 17, 18, and 19—The Surgical Dissection of the 
7 Wrist and Hand, 
Bae Plates 20 and 21—The relative position of the Cranial, 
tay Nasal, Oral, and Pharyngeal Cavities. 
Tt: Plate 22—The relative position of the Saperficial Organs 
a | of the Thorax and Abdomen, 
! Piate 23—The relative position of the Deeper Organs of 
the ‘Thorax, and those of the Abdomen. 
Plate 24—The Retstions of the Principal Blood Vessels 
a | to the Viscera of the ‘Thoracico- Abdominal Cavity. 
eS, Plate 25—The Relations of the Principal Blood Vessels 
: of the Thorax and Abdomen to the Usseous Skeleton, 
&e. 


: “ERS Plate 26—The Relation of the Internal Parts to the Ex- 
fous ternal Surface of the Body. 

ue Piate 27—The Surgical Dissection of the Superficial 
5 Blood Vessels, &e , of the Inguino: Femoral Region. 








4, yy Piates 28 and 29—The Surgical Dissection of the First, 
hee Second, Third, and Pourth Loyers of the Inguinal Region 
Yee in connexion with those of the Thigh. 

ene: Part IL. ia now passir g through the press, and will be 
bt published as speedily as is compatible with the great care 
Yr exercised in the preparation of the plates. m30 tf 

4 4 . . 

Pg Mechanical Drawing-Book, 
ote SECOND EDITION. 





MINIFIE’S TEXT ROOK OF MECHANICAL 
ah DRAWING, for Self Instruction, super royal. octavo size. 
; Illustrated by 56 steel plates. contriniog over 200 diagrams, 
full bound, Library style, price $4. This edition is printed 
on larger paper than the first, and is bound in « superior 
manner, forming a handsomer as well as larger volume. 


ni Notices of the First Edition. 
From the Boston Post. 
“Tt is one of the most handsomely printed works that 
¥t we have ever seen, and in respect to illustrations is far 
i superior to any scientific bouk which has ever come from 
i) the American press.”’ 
From the Baltimore American. 
“We regard Mr. Minifie’s work as one likely to con- 
fer great benefit on the rising generation, as a knowledge 
Hy i of whut it teaches is of consequence to every one; to the 
# Mechanic who reduces the art to practice, and to the 
Merchant or the Cupitalist who tests the mechanic's skill 
by its «pplication to his work.” 


‘ From the New York Scientific American. 


* It is the best work on Drawing we have ever seen—no 
young mechanic should be without it.” 


From the American Railroad Journal. 


“It has received universal commendation from the 
and we believe it fully merits all that has been said 
n its praise.” 


omaQau 

We have recently Published 

; Minifie’s Geometrical Drawing, 
. Abridged from the octavo Edition. 





FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
Medium {2mo. Illustrated with 48 steel plates, full sheep. 
Price $1 25. 
This book has been introduced in many of the schools 
and colleges in New England, New York, and other 
States. 
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MINIFIE & Co., 
114 Baltimore Street, Barrimore. 
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[March 30. 


NEW EDITION OF COOPER’S NOVELS. 
Worthy the attention of Booksellers, Librarians, and lovers of neat books. 





NOW READY, 
Veatly bound in muslin and on very superior paper. Two volumes in one, price 75 cents. 


THE WORKS OF J. FENIMORE COOPER. 


COMPRISING 
PILOT. WEPT OF WISH -TON-WISH. 
PA'THFINDER. WATER WITCH. 
PIONEERS. WING AND WING. 
PRAIRIE. BRAVO. 
LAST OF THE MOHICANS. DEERSLAYER. 
RED ROVER. HOMEWARD BOUND. 





SPY. HOME AS FOUND. 

TWO ADMIRALS. HEADSMAN. 

TRAVELLING BACHELOR. HEIDENMAUER. 

WYANDOTTE, LIONEL LINCOLN. ui 
MERCEDES OF CASTILE. MONIKINS. i 
NED MYERS. AFLOAT AND ASHORE. é 
THE OAK OPENINGS. JACK TIER. is 
THE CRATER; or, Vulcan's Peak. THE REDSKINS. ; 
SATANSTOE. THE CHAINBEARER. 


THE SEA LIONS. 
The Series, or Single Copies, may be obtained at all times. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 


222 Broapway. 
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GREAT SALE 
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Nee) CRETE 2° 


OF 
Books, Drawings, Paintings, Engravings, and Statuary, 
AT AUCTION. 
BY ORDER OF THE ASSIGNEE AND ADMINISTRATOR OF THE LATE 


WILLIAM A. COLMAN, 


Long known as a Collector and Dealer in Rare Books and Works of Art. 
COOLEY & KEESE. (JOHN KEESE, AUCTIONEER.) 
At No. 304 Broadway, New York. 


COMMENCING 


On WEDNESDAY, 10th of April, and continued for Seven Days 


THIS EXTENSIVE SALE WILL INCLUDE 


MR. COLMAN’S PRIVATE LIBRARY, 


AND WILL COMPRISE MORE THAN 


Four Thousand Numbers; 
EMBRACING 


By 





E have this day Published a Second Edition of | 


A very large and rare collection of the Old Classics ; more than sixty numbers of Bibliography ; Illustrated Works, 
' including many of the best, and of the finest proof plates. The Division of Poetry and the Fine Arts is quite unique, 
, and will make the entire sale of the lastevening. A Subscriber's copy of Audubon on the Birds of America, the 
lates of which are destroyed and the work out of print, velued at $1000 ; one copy of Musée Royale and Musée 
Frangats ; a fine folio copy of Hogarth ; Travels of Maximilian, illustrated with many colored drawings, valued at 
$'150 ; Shakespeare Ulustrations, 2 vols. 4to. comprising Etchings and Proofs, very scarce, valued at $125; one copy 
Encyclopedi«a Britannica, $160; Penny Cyclope tia, early London copy, 27 vols. ; Smith's Catalogue Raisonne, 8 
vols. royal 8vo. ; Antiquities of Herculaneum, 6 vols. folio; a large and entirely unique Scrap Book, mostly origin. 
American and English Drawings. Also, the well-known set of six Marble Busts of the Napoleon Family, valued at 
$2500. * And, among the Paintings, the Dying Glediator, valued at $3000 ; the Roadside, by Agnsse, $1000. Also a 
fine collection of Water Colors and Pencil Drawings, by the celebrated Artists, Holland, Leigh, Gunton, and others. 





The Morning Sales commence at 10 o’clock, and the Evening Sales at 7 o’clock, P.M. 


er TERMS.—AIi purchases to the amount of $300 and over, 4 months’ credit, approved notes, or 24 per cent. dis- 
count for cash,—smaltier amounts for cash on delivery. 


The Stock may be examined a few days previous to the Sale. 


Cy Orders or bids for any works will be carefully attended to if sent to the Auctioneer, or they may be executed 
by the nearest Bookseller. 


Pr Catalogues of the Books now ready for distribution, and the 2ist inst. that of the Paintings, Engravings, Sta- 
tionery, &c , &c., will be ready. Either or both will be sent Gratis to those who may desire it (post paid). 


Address SAMUEL COLMAN, Administrator, 
304 Broadway, New York. 


BOSTON TRADE SALE 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
Book-Binding Stock, Paper, &e., &e. 
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THE UNDERSIGNED WILL HOLD THE NEXT 


REGULAR BOSTON TRADE SALE 
On TUESDAY, June 18th, 1850, 


AND FOLLOWING DAYS. 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT. s 





BOSTON, October 26, 1849. tf 
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ART-UNION OF PHILADELPHIA. 


LAL LOLOL NLD 





OFFICERS FOR 1849. 





James McMorrnie, President. Cartes Macacester, Treasurer. 
Wii D. Ketrey, Vice President. E. H. Butier, Corresponding and Recording Secretary. 
 fllanagers. 
JOHN TOWNE, JAMES 8S. WALLACE, HENRY C. CAREY, 
WILLIAM D. KELLEY, H. B. WALLACE, E. H. BUTLER, 
JOHN SARTAIN, CHARLES MACALESTER, HENRY 8S. PATTERSON, M.D. 
CHARLES TOPPAN, HENRY REED, CHARLES G. LELAND, 


THOMAS J. NATT. 





As the time (May 6th, 1850), for the Annual Distribution of the Prizes of the ART-UNION OF PHILADELPHIA approaches, we beg to call 
the attention of the public to a few points in the management of the Institution. 

Ist. Tue Manner or Distrisctine THe Prizes. 

2d. Tue Economy or THe MANAGEMENT. 

3d. Tue Enoravine ror tHe Year 1849-50. 

4th. Tue Free Ganvery. 


Ist. Tue Manner or Distrisutinc tue Prizes. The system pursued by the Art-Union of London, the most useful Institution of the kind in the 
world, has been adopted by the Art-Union of Philadelphia, and the experience of two years has fully satisfied us that it is the true way to accomplish the 
design of the Institution—the Encouragement of Art. 

Instead of preventing as prizes pictures which may or may not have a value, and which may or may not be acceptable to the parties drawing prizes, 
the Art-Union of Philadelphia present as prizes certificates of a certain value, which must be used for the purchase of a Work of Art, and be counter- 
signed by the artist, who must be both the owner and author of the work. ese certificates are really orders upon the Treasuier for so much money, 
and when countersigned as expressed, may be collected through a Bank like a Bill of Exchange. To make this more clear, let it first be understood that 
within five days of the drawing, certificates are mailed to the address of all prize-holders. The certificates are signed by the President and Treasurer. 


Suppose Mr. Black, of Columbus, Ohio, draws a prize certificate of Two Hundred Dollars on the 6th of May next. As early as the 11th, a certifi- 
cate for that amount is mailed to his address. | With this he can purchase, in any part of the country, any work of Art of that value which pleares his 
taste, provided it is on Sale, at public Exhibition, and the property of the artist. The advantages of this plan of distribution to the prize-holder, are many. 
The prize-holder selects his own picture, and knows the value of it. He can please his own taste, select from his favorite artist, or he can order a work 
of art executed expressly for himself. 


2d. Tue Economy or tae Manacement will be seen by referring to its past transactions. By reference to the printed Transactions for the year 


1848-49, it will be observed that the number of subscribers was 1207, for which the Institution received the sum of $4 each, after deducting the commis- 
sions of the Actuary. 


Twelve Hundred and Seven subscribers at $4, amount to Four Thousand Eight Hundred and Twenty-eight Dollars. 


With this Four Thousand Eight Hundred and Twenty-eight Dollars, the Managers were enabled to deliver to each subscriber the Engraving for the 
year, “ RUTH AND BOAZ,” and a copy of the Transactions; to establish the Free Gallery (which has been thronged from the day of its opening) ; 
to warm and light the same ; to pay all advertising, printing, and postage bills ; and in addition, to distribute the sum of Twenty-four Hundred Dollars 
in prizes, all of which have been paid in money. No one of the Oificers or Managers has received a penny in compensation of services rendered. 
They have always paid their subscription like other members of the Institution, and have rendered their services and given their labor, which has been 


considerable, with the greatest pleasure, to further the interests of the Institution; and none of them have, during the existence of the Institution, been so 
fortunate as to draw a prize, even the smallest. 


3d. Tue Enoravine ror tue Year 1849-50. The object of the Art-Union in their Annual Engraving, a copy of which is given to every mem- 
ber, has always been to give a faithful and well-executed impression of the highest and purest specimens of American Art. That for the present year 
(1849-50) has for its subject, “MERCY’S DREAM,” by Huntington, a painting unanimously allowed, by the first authorities, to rank among the very 
highest works of this nature which our country has ever produced ; a work which, in spiritual expression, no Jess than in coloring and mechanical detail, 
may justly vie with the most celebrated paintings of the modern European schools. It is to be engraved in the best possible style of mixed line, stipple, 
and mezzotinto, by Mr. A. H. Ritchie, of New York, and will be ready for distribution to members before the Annual Distribution of Prizes. The mana- 
gers have conscientiously endeavored to give in it an Engraving fully worth the price of the subscription. ‘This priut will be sent free of expense to every 
subscriber or member of the Institution. 


4th. Tae Free Garrery. The managers of the Art-Union, deeming the main object of their institution to be the dissemination of a taste for Art 
among the public at large, and finding that the establishment of Free Galleries has always been remarkably conducive to this result, have, during the past 
year, established a place of this kind at their building in Chestnut Street. The successful result of this undertaking has more than justified their most 
sanguine expectations. From the day of its opening, the Gallery has been thronged with visitors, and the most convincing proofs have been supplied, that 
this by itself has had no little influence in fostering and widely extending a taste for, and an appreciation of works of Art. 
constantly supplied with excellent pictures, the commission on the sale of which forms part of the compensation of the Actuary. 

We may be permitted, in conclusion, to make a few remarks on the Art-Union at large, and the effects which are capable of resulting from its 
success, We are qualified to assert, that of late years an incredible impetus has been given to many extremely varied branches of manufactures and 
commerce, by a judicious encouragement of the Arts of Design. It has been found, more particularly in Europe, that numerous classes, hitherto con- 
sidered as inoperative and useless, have been supplied with employment, and entire districts revivified, as it were, by the establishment of certain manufac- 
tares, whose excellence depended mainly upon the skill of the artist. But it has also been found that the only infallible method of effecting this result, has 
been to create a public taste, and not mérely comply with it as it exists at large. This has already, in many instances, been readily brought about in a 
short space of time, by the offer of rewards for the best designs, the establishment of Committees of Taste, the publication at a cheap price of highly 
Artistic Designs applicable to different mapufactures, the Institution of Free Galleries, and lastly, the encouragement of Art-Unions, which, to a certain 
degree even in their infancy, and invariably when fully successful, effect all of these objects. And we would confidently ask, under whose direction 
could the encouragement of Art in this our country be more fitly placed, than that of an Institution which absorbs no profits, which has honestly and 
pape cag, A —v to promote the success of Art, by every means in its power, and whose Managers have never profited either directly or indirectly 
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Its walls have been 


(> It is important that the List of Subscribers should be returned to the Coniepiead ing Secretary as early as practicable, and 
that the final lists reach us by the 1st of May. = : 
By order of the Executive Committee, 
E. H. BUTLER, 


CorRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
Art- Union Gallery, 210 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, March 20th, 1850. 


Joun P. Ripner, Hon. Secretary, New York. 
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NEW BOOKS, JUST READY. 
MEMUIR, LETTERS, AND POEMS, 


OF 
Bernard Barton, 
EDITED BY HIS DAUGHTER. WITH A PORTRAIT. 
Extract from the Preface. 

In compiling the present volume, it has been the 
wish of the editor in some measure to carry out 
her dearest Father's favorite but unfulfilled design 
of an Autobiography. It is with reference to this 
that both the Poems and Letters have been 
selected. 


THE CONVICT SHIP, 
A Narrative of the Results of Scriptural Instruc- 
— . tion and Moral Discipline on board the 

Earl Grey, 

By C. A. BROWNING, M.D., ere. erc., 
sfrom the Fourth London Edition, with a Preface 
By Rev. JAMES H. FOWLES, 

RECTOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE EPIPHANY, PHILADA. 
= My people are destroyed for lack of know- 

ledge.” —Hosza iv. 6. 

“ The Gospel of Christ . . . is the power of God 
unto salvation to every man that believeth.”— 
Romans i. 10. 

“ It is the spirit that quickeneth.’””—Joun vi. 6. 
A neat 12mo. volume. 


A DICTIONARY OF 


SYNONYMICAL TERMS 
,OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By tak Rev. JAMES RAWSON, A.M. 
One Volume, 12mo. 
} The object of this work is to furnish the student 
and writer with a manual, at once full, compre- 


ae 


hensive, and easy of relereuce. The collection of | 


synonymes is believed to be more copious than in 
any other work extant; and it is hoped that the 
arrangement adopted will afford peculiar facilities 


for consaltation. A dictionary of synonymes is_ 


consulted rather to assist the memory than to im- 
prove the judgment § this is designed as a manual 
for the desk aud for constant uce. 

baa. LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 

m6 tf 


PuBLIsHERS, PuiLapeLruia. 


~ THE CUHRISTIAN EXAMINER 


RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 


No, CLVItL FOR MARCH, 185). 


Edited by Rev. George Putnam, D. D., and 
Rev. George E. Ellis. 


QCONTENTs: 
Arr I. The Geograptical Distribution of Animals, by 
Prof. Louts Agassiz, Harvard University. 
I. American Art and Art-Unions, by Rev. R. C. 
Waterton, Boston. 
If. Poetry, by Rev. C. T. Brooks, Newport, R. [. 
1V. Brownson’s Arguments for the Roman Church, 
by Rev. J. F. Clarke, Boston. 
&V. Dana's Poems and Prose Writings, by E. P. Whip- 
ple, Exq , Boston. 
VI. The Middte Classes, by S. H. Perkins, Esq, 
Brovkiine, 
} VIL. Memvirs and Writings of David Hale, by Rev. A. 
P. Peabody, Portsmouth, N. H. 
~ VILL. Grote’s History of Greece, by Prof. C. C. Felton, 
Harvard University. 
IX. The Ductrine of the Resurrection, by Rev. E. B. 
Hall, D.D., Providence, K. L. 
X. Emerson's Representative Men, by Rev. C. A. 
Bartol, Boston. 
XL. Notices of Recent Publications. 
XIL. Religious and Literary Intelligence. 
B CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
PuBLIsuERs, 
m6 tf . No. 111 Washingon street, Boston. 


Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 


HE Subscriber respectfully invites the attention of the 

Trade to the above charming French Juvenile, which 

is particularly adapted for a School Book. Lt is highly 

recommended the best French Teachers and is ex 

tremely popular in France, having passed through a great 
many editions in a very short period. 

He would also invite the'ratiention to Oram's Examples 
in Arithmetic, in four parts, which is rapidly gaining 
favor aud is very highly recommended by all Teachers 
who have ased it; it is particularly valuable in Boarding 


= 





Schools. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Schoo! Book Depository, 347 Market street, 
, myl2 tf PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW. PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOTH. : 
THE ENCYCLOP DIA OF CHEMISTRY, 


PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL: 
Embracing its Application to the 

Arts, Metallurgy, Mineralogy, Geology, Medicine, and 
Pharmacy. By JamesC. Booth, A.M., M.A.P.S8., Melter 
and Retiner U. 8. Mint, Professor of Applied Chemistry 
in the Franklin Institute. Assisted by Campbell Morfit, 
author of * Applied Chemistry.” Complete in one vol. 
royal 8vo. 978 pages. 


SOLLY. 
SYLLABUS OF A COMPLETE COURSE OF 
LECTURES ON CHEMISTRY ; 


{Including its Application to the Arts, Agriculture, and 
Mining. By Professor E. Solly. 


OVERMAN. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON 
IN ALL ITS VARIOUS BRANCHES; 
Including a Description of Wood cutting, Coal digging, and 
the Burning of Charcoal and Coke; the digging and 
roasting of Iron Ore; the building and management 
of Blast Furnaces working by Charcoal, Coke, or An- 
thracite ; the refining of Iron, and the conversion of the 
Crude into Wrought [ron by Charcoal Forges and Pud- 
dling Furnaces. Also a description of Forge Hammers, 
Rolling Mills, Biast Machines, Hot Blast, etc., etc., etc. 
To which is added, an*Essay on the Manufaciure of 
Steel. By Frederick Overman, Mining Engineer. 
Complete in one octavo vol. 500 pages Ulustrated with 
190 Engravings on Wood. 


| LESLIE. 


DIRECTIONS FOR COOKERY, 

IN ITS VARIGUS BRANCHES. By Miss Lestie. In 
one vol. mo. 36th edition, with Luprovements. 

| HENRY C. BAIRD 

| (Suecessor to KE. L. Caney). 

m3 21 Publisher, Philadelphia 








| MISS LESLIE’S 


NEW RECEIPT BOOK. 
In One Volume, 502 pages, full bound, price $1. 





A USEFUL GUIDE FOR LARGE OR SMALL FAMILIES, 


' —— 


MISS LESLIE’S 
LADY’S NEW RECEIPT BOOK. 


| Containing Directions for Cooking, Preserving, Pickling, 
and Prep sring the following Articles according to 
the most Approved Receipts, viz : 


Soups, Puddings, Confectionery, 
Fish, Pies, Sweetineats, 
Meats, Tarts, Jeliies, 
Vegetrbles, Custards, Syrups, 

Pouitry, Cakes, Cordials, 

Oysters, Pastry, Biscuits, 

Game, Blancmange, Candles, &c., &c. 


THIRD EDITION——-ENLARGED, 
With One Hundred and Twenty Additional Receipts, 
FOR PREPARING 
FARINA, INDIAN MEAL, FANCY TEA CAKES, &c. 
Also a List of Dishes for 

BREAKFAST, DINNER, AND SUPPER TABLES. 

“ Let these receipts be fuirly and faithfully tried, and T 
trust that few, if any, will cause disippointment in the 
result."— Preface. 

The above work is just published by 

, A. HART, late Carey & Hart, 
126 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


MRS. OSGOOD’S 
ILLUSTRATED POEMS. 
With 12 exquisite Engravings by celebrated Artists, 
from Original Designs, 
| vol. elegantly printed and superbly bound, $5, gilt edges. 


“A most attractive and besautifal volume, comprising 
many ot the best specimens of American poetry.”— J. 8. 
G 


‘azette. 

~The book is a luxury to the eyes, and reflects the high 
est credit upon the a of 4, who have contri: uted to 
the exquisitely beautiful and sumptuous pages. i 
Mrs. Osgood has ofien been ranked as the Mrs. Hemans of 
America; but it would be a higher compliment to any 
‘iving English poetess to call her the Mrs. Osgood of Eng- 
and. * * * We have only spice left to add, that the 
illustrations of the volume are as fine as the eye can de- 


sire."—N. Y. 
A. HART, Phile., Publisher. 








Now Ready. 


Hume's History of England, 
BOSTON LIBRARY EDITION, 
Uniform with Macaulay, same price and style. 


62 Cents per Volume. 


Containing the History of England, from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdi- 


cation of James II. 
By DAVID HUME, Esq. 


A New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and 
improvements; to which is prefixed a Short Account of 
his Life, Written by Himself, and a fine Portrait of the 
Author. To be completed in 6 volumes. and issued in 
uniform style with the Boston Library Edition of Macau- 
lay’s History, forming the cheapest and most readsiie 
edition now extant, and at a price within the means of «1! ; 
and is believed to be the highest attainment in the art of 
producing GUOD BOOKS, well printed, substantially 
bound, at Low prices, of which the world has heretofore 
furnished an example. 

The Second Volume will be published on the 20th of 
Augast, and the other Volumes will be issued Monthly 
until the work is completed. A liberal discount made to 
the Trade. Orders solicited. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 


110 WasHIN@TON sTReET, 
a4tf BOSTON 


Holden’s Dollar Magazine. 


HE present Proprietor of this popular Mag»zive. in 
continuing its publication, is determined that it shall 
lose pone of its merits ond attractions which it possessed 
under jis former one, and which has made it so desirable 
a Periodies! for Family Reading. Lt is made up of Tales, 
Translations, Essays, Biography, Poetry, Sketches of 
History, Sentiment and Humor, Reviews. Criticisms, and 
Topics of the Month, by writers of the highest order of 
talent, and its literary merits are unsurpissed = It is fur- 
nished at the low price of One Dollar a year, in wdvance, 
the yearly volame containing 768 pyges, miiking it the best 
and chespest Dollar Magazine published. 
Rs. copies will be furnished for $4, and twenty copies 
$15. 

Letters must be addressed, Hotpen's Dottar Maaa- 
zine, No. 109 Nassau street, New York (post-peid). 
Money may be sent at the risk of the proprietor, provided 
a description of the bills is kept, and mailed in the pre- 
sence of the Post-muster as evidence of the fact. 

W. H. DIE’Z, No. 109 Nassan street, 








j6 Proprieter. 
NEW MONTHLY WORK, 

By MRS. ELLIS. 

Author of “ Social Distinction; or Hearts and Homes,” 

&c., &e. 

Just Published 

The First Number. Price 50 cts., to be continued Monthly. 

MRS. ELLIS’S 


MORNING CALL; 


A TABLE BOOK OF LITERATURE AND ART. 


It will be conducted by Mrs. Ellis, and mn with a 
new work of fiction descriptive of domestic life, from her 
admired pen. ‘Tcles and Sketches, by the ablest authors 
of the oy, will appear in its pages, which will be further 
illustrated with engravings by the most eminent modern 
artists, embracing every thi’ g that can interest the mother, 
the wife, and the daughter, in connexion with the fine 


aris and elegant literature. 
JOHN TALLIS & Co., 
m9 6t 16 John st., New York, and London. 


JEBRUARY REPORT OF THE NEW YORK LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY. 68 Wall Street —This 

Institution, during the month of February, 1850, has 
issued ‘T'wo Hundred and ‘Twenty-six Policies, viz. :— 


To Lawyers  .. 





To Merchants . . 37 

Mechanics . ~ Ladies . » ._i4 
ee a ee 

4 Fj cl M 
Manufacturers . 14 Civit Engineers +3 
Public Officers wi Others . .4i 
1 86 
140 
Total 226 





This Company have just declared a dividend of 49 per 
cent. for 84 months, ending Janu 1, 1850. Alsode- 
clared an interest of 4 percent., to paid on previous 
ditidends. 

Accumulated Capital, January 1, 1850, $211,829 50. 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
SPENCER 8. BENEDICT, Vice President. 

PLINY FREEMAN, Actua 

Medical Ex «miners—G EOURGE WILKES, M.D. COR- 
NELIUS BUGERT, M.D. 

ln attendance at the office from 1 to 2o’clock. mJ6 tf 
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BANGS, PLATT & CO.’S 
FIFTY-FIRST REGULAR 


NEW YORK TRADE SALE. 
CATALOGUES 


Of this very Extensive Sale, 
To be Commenced on THURSDAY MORNING, March 21st, 
Are now Ready for Distribution to the Trade. 


Attention is particularly requested to the Contents of this Catalogue—it will be found to contain by far the largest and 
richest Collection of PRIME SALABLE STOCK ever before offered, including attractive Invoices 
from nearly every publishing house in the United States, and 


WILL BE SOLD CHIEFLY WITHOUT RESERVE. 





THE STATIONERY SALE 


WILL BE COMMENCED 
On THURSDAY MORNING, MARCH 21st, at 9 o'clock. 


It embraces a very Extensive Assortmentof Imported Stationery, Fancy and Staple, new Goods recently Imported, 
Valuable lavuwes of Cutiery, Quills, Playing and Enamelied Cards, Blank Books, &c., &c 


THE PAPER SALE 


WILL BE COMMENCED 
On SATURDAY MORNING, MARCH 23d, at 9 o’clock. 


Of which separate Catalogues will be issued. 


BINDERS’ LEATHER, CLOTH, &, 


Will be Sold Immediately after the Paper Sale. 


Embracing Colored Skivers, Bark Skivers, Goat Skins, Binders’ Cloths, Cutting 
Machines, &c. 


THE BOOK SALE 


WILL BE COMMENCED 


On MONDAY MORNING, MARCH 25th, at 8 o’cloc’, 
And will continue each day at the same hour throughout the week. 


THE STEREOTYPE PLATES 


WILL BE SOLD 


On SATURDAY, 30th of MARCH, at 12 o'clock, M. 
_ Upwards of Fifty Sets of Plates will be offered. 


THE ENGLISH BOOK SALE. 


THIS SALE WILL BE COMMENCED 
On MONDAY MORNING, APRIL Ist, at 9 o'clock. 


A large and unusually fine Collection of London Books will be offered, including Extensive Invoices from Bohn, 
; Washbourne, Marray, Bentley, Collins, Burnes, &c., &c. 


TERMS OF SALE. 


On all purchases from the whole Catalogue amou.ting to $750 and upwards, four and siz months’ credit; on pur- 
-_ — the whole Catalogue less than $750, and more than $100, four months’ credit; and all purchases less than 
. cash. 


A discount of one per cent. will be allowed on all purchases exceeding $1000. 
Approved endorsed notes, to be dated on the first day of sale, pryable in this city, satisfactory to the sellers, will be 


required, and bills must be settled before the delivery of the goods, and within fifteen days after the sale; and all bills 
not settied within twenty days to be tw an addition of one per cent.; and interest, insurance, and storage to 
be charged until setiled for; and all goods not settled for within thirty diys to be re-sold on account of the purchaser, | 
or returned to the contributors. Goods to be delivered to purchasers within thirty days from jast day of sale. 


Pe .. imperfections required by purchasers are to be applied for to the contributors, within four months of the day of 


FLETCHER HARPER, 
CHARLES 8 FRANCIS, 
+ A > 
ROE LOCKWOOD, Committee. 
ISAAC H. CADY, 
m9 tf J. K. HERRICK, 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 








MANUFACTURERS WAREHOUSE 
91 Joun Street, corner or Gop, 
New York. 

The success of Joseph Gillott's Stee] Pens hus been un- 
PARALLELKED, The annul sele, now renching ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS. proves con- 
clusively the fivor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of puRaBILITY With ELasTicrTy, «de ptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 


writing, and its comparative chexpness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


CAUTION. 


Certain PreTenpep Manvuracturers of Steel Pens, 
having aporrep Josern GILLorT’s sTyLe or LasBet, his 
mode of putting up his Pens, and also his Designating 
Numsers, he desires to give the following 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


That all gesuine pickages or boxes of Josern GtL- 
LoTT’s Pens have a fac simile of his signature on the 
reverse side—none other are genuine. This caution 
especially refers to his origins! No, 303, the great popu- 
larity of which has cinsed it to be imituted, and the 
number adopted by a host of preTENDED MAKERS. 

Josern GiLtotT would further advise the public that, 
in all cuses where his numbers and the phraseology of 
his labels are adopted by the parties above alluded to, the 
pens are not made by him, although asserted so to be, 


An experience of thirty years hes enabled Mr. Gillott to 
bring his Steel Pens to the HIGHEST STATE OF PERFEC- 
Trion, and the liberal pstronage which he has long en- 
joyed at the hands of the American public, will incite 
him to continued exertions tv maintain the favor which 
he has nequired. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS, 


CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS, 


WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 


PATENT, DAMASCUS, 
PERUVIAN, 
NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 


These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 


PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 
DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and Rapid Writing, 
Engrossing, &c. 


VICTORIA 
AND 

CROTON. 

The most popular pens—for a light and 
Jine hand. 
The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. , 


LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN; 
PRINCE ALBERT; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL ; LITHOGRAPHIC ; 
AND MAPPING. 

A large assortment of cuzar Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 

















BANGS, PLATT & Co., 204 Broadway, N.Y. 


er m9 tf HENRYZOWEN, Acenr. 
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CHOICE WORKS 


BY HARPER & BROTHERS, 


82 Cliff street, New York. 





NED ALLEN; OR, THE PAST AGE. 


BY DAVID HANNAY, ESQ. 
8vo. (Library of Select Novels, No. 138.) Price 25 cents. 


OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


“ The story is quietly and pleasantly told."— Morning Herald. | 
“ Pull of rey aneedores, told ina comical and humerous style, it will be read with | and thoroughly imbued with a warm and amiable 


avidity, and cannot fail to be generally entertaining.”— Ob 
* The plot tukes «a range almost as discursive as the flig 


server. 
hiot Noah's dove, and, waft- 


“ Mr. Hannay has written a book of untiring interest, fall of enrious pictures of life , 


feeling. which #t once seis us on 


good terms with the author, and excites a curiosity as to the progress of his work. Some 
very plensant and original characters are introduced, and the interest which surrounds 


ing us over seas, mountains, continents, and peninsulas, intkes us familinr with scenes | them is one of a most egreenble pature. The novel is a succession of scenes, full of 


the wildest and most remote. It isin the narration of romantic adventures, and in the | morality, extremely 
invention of incidents, which, though strange and startling. do not outrage propriety or 
violently contradict our possible experience of the wondertul world we live in, that the 
Quthor’s powers are displayed to ihe best advantage.”"—Morning Post. 


entertaining, and admirably wriiten.’—Sunday Times. 


“ As we have said, the book is full of characteristic points—aneedotes capitally told, 
shrewd indications of character, and an easy narrative style."’"— Ezaminer. 





VOLUME THE THIRD OF 


HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


From the Invasion of Julius Caesar to the Abdication of James the Second. 


A NEW EDITION, 


With the Author’s last Corrections and Improvements. 
To which is prefixed a short Account of his Life written by himself. To be completed in Six Volumes, with a Portrait. 


Price in paper, 30 cts. 


In fine cloth, 40 cenis per volume. 





WHITE JACKET ; or, the World in a Man-of-War. By 
Herman Melville, Author of “ Typee.” “ Omoo,” 
“Mardi.” and “ Redburn.” I2mo. wiuslin, $1 25; 
paper, $1. 

TUF. LIFE OF JOHN CALVIN. Compiled from Au- 
thentic Sources, and particularly from his Currespon- 
dence. By Thomas i Dyer. i2mo. muslin, $1 00. 
paper, 75 cents. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ROBERT 
Southey. Edited by his Sen, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
Southey, M.A, To be completed in Six Parts, 8vo. pa 
per, 25 cts. each. 

SOUTHEY'’S COMMON PLACE BOOK. Edited by his 
Son-in-Law, Johan Wood Warter, B.D = Vois I. and IL, 
8vo. paper, $1 each; muslin, $1 25 each. 

CHALMERS'S POSTHUMOUS WORKS COMPLETE. 
Edited by his Sen-in-Law, Rev. W'tiinm Hanna, LL.D. 
9 vols. 12mo. comprising * Daily Scripture Readings,” 3 
vols. muslin, $3 00, sheep, $3 50; **Sabbuth Scripture 
Readings,” 2 vols. niusiin, $2 00, sheep, $250; * Insti 

fa tutes of Theology,” 2 vols. muslin, $2 00, s », $2 50; 
“Sermons,” 1 vol. muslin, $1 00, sheep, $1 25; “ Pre- 
lections oo Butler’s Avalogy,” &c., 1 vol. musiin, 3! 00, 
sheep, $1 25. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
Thoms Chalmers, D.D, LLD. By his Son in-Law, 
Rev. William Hanna, LL.D. 3 vols. 12u0. Vol.}, 
paper, 75 cts.; muslin, $1. 

THE WILMINGTONS. A Novel. By Mrs. Marsh. 
author of * Two Old Men's Tales,” * Norman's Bridge,” 
“ Emilia Wyndham,” &e. 8vo paper, 25 cts. 

THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS: his Fortunes and 
Misfortunes, his Friends and his greatest Evemy By 
W. M. ‘Thackeray. With nowerous Miastritions, To 
be completed in 7 Numbers, 8vo. paper, 25 cents each, 
or 2 vols. masiin, $1 25 each. 

HU MBOLDT’S COSMOS: a Sketch of a Physica! Deserip- 
tiop of the Universe. ‘Translated from the German by 
E. C. Oué. 2 vols. 12mo. paper, $1 50; muslin, $1 70. 


SKETCHES OF MINNESOTA, the New England of the 
West. With Incidents of Travel in that Territory dur 
ing the Suamner of 1849. With a Map. I2mo. paper, 
50 cts, ; mustin, 75 cts. 

GIESELER'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. New 
Edition, revised and amended. Translated from the 
German, by Samuel Davidson, LL.D. 8vo. muslin 
Vols. 1., IL, $1 50 each. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLE 


Edited by Thomas Car- 
lyle, No, 1 now ready, t 


4 cls. 





THE PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE tEVOLU- 
tion ; or, Hiusteations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History. 
Scenery. Biography, Relies, and Traditions of the War 
for Independence. With 600 Engravings on Wood, 
chiefly from Original Sketches, By B. J. Lossing. Esq 
To be published in Numbers, 8v6. paper, 25 cents each. 
(No. L. in a few days.) 


DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE. Com- 
prising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment 
ot Dusenses, Morbid Structures, &c. By James Copland, 
MD, F.R.S, Edited, with Additions, by Charles A. 
Lee, M.D. 3 vols. 8vo. muslin, $15. 


HISTORY OF CYRUS THE GREAT. By Jacob 
Abbou. With Engravings, Waminated Title page, &c. 
1émo. muslin, 60 cts, ; muslin, gilt edges, 75 cts. 


HISTORY OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By 
Jacob Abbou. With Engravings, Hluminated Title- 
page. &c. J8mo. muslin, 60 cts.; muslin, gilt edges, 

cts. 


ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. By Baptist W. 
Noel, M.A. Portrait, !2mo. muslin, 60 ets. 


PRINCIPLES OF MORAL AND POLATICAL PHILO- 
sophy. With Questions for the Examination of Stu 
dents. By William Paley, D.D. 12mv. mastin, 60 
cents. 


HANDS NOT HEARTS. A Novel. By Janet W. Wil- 
kinson. 8vo. paper, 25 cts. 


ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
asa ‘Text book for Acxdemies, High Schouls, and Col- 
ustrated by 360 


poe By Alonzo Gray, A.M. Hl 

oodcuts I12mo. cloth, 70 cts.; sheep, 75 cts. 
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